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THE EVERGREEN. 



AUTUMN. 




|EASON of mist and mellow fruitfulness. 
Close bosom friend of the maturing sun. 
Conspiring with him how to load and bless. 
With fruit the vines that round the thatch eaves run ; 
To bend with apples the mossed cottage trees. 
And fill all fruit with ripeness in the core; 
To swell the gourd, and plump the hazel shells 

With a sweet kernel ; to set budding more, 
And still more, later flowers for the bees. 

Until they think warm days will never cease, 
For Summer hath o'erbrimmed their clammy cells. 

Who hath not seen thee oft amidst thy store ! 

Sometimes whoever seeks abroad may find 
Thee sitting careless on a granary floor. 

Thy hair soft lifted by the winnowing wind j 
6 c 



3 Autumn, 

Or on a half-reaped furrow sound asleep. 

Drowsed with the fume of poppies, while thy hook 

Spares the next swath, and all its twined flowers; 
And sometimes like a gleaner thou dost peep. 

Steady thy laden head across a brook ; 
Or by a cider press, with patient look. 

Thou watchest the last oozings, hours by hours. 

Where are the songs of Spring? Ay, where are they? 

Think not of them, thou hast thy music too j 
While barred clouds bloom the soft dying day. 

And touch the stubble plains with rosy hue. 
Then in a wailful choir the small gnats mourn 

Among the river sallows, borne aloft. 
Or sinking as the light wind lives or dies ! 

And full grown lambs bleat loud from hilly bourn; 
Hedge crickets sing; and now with treble soft. 

The redbreast whistles from a garden croft ; 
And gathering swallows twitter in the skies t 

John Keats. 




LINES BY SIR KENELM DIGBY. 




AME, honour, beauty, state, trains, blood, and 
birth, 
Are but the ^ing blossoms of the earth. 
I would be great ; but that the sun doth still 
Level his rays against the rising hill* 
I would be high ; but see the proudest oak. 
More subject to the rending thunderstroke. 
I would be rich ; but see man, too unkind. 
Dig out the bowels of the richest mine. 
I would be wise ; but that the fox I see 
Suspected guilty, whilst the ass goes free. 
I would be &ir; but see that champion proud, 
The bright sun often setting in a cloud. 
I would be poor ; but see the humble grass 
Trampled upon by each unworthy ass. 
Rich, hated; wise, suspected; scorn'd if poor; 
Qreat, fear'd ; feir, tempted ; high, still envied more* 
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EXTRACT FROM AYMER'S TOMB. 

Day by day. 
On Aymer's tomb fresh flowers in garlands lay. 
Through the dim &ne soft summer odours breathing; 
And all the pale sepulchral trophies wreathing. 
And with a flush of deeper brilliance glowing 
In the rich light, like molten rubies flowing 
From pictured windows down. The violet there 
Might speak of love — a secret love and lowly ; 
And the rose, image of all things fleet and feir. 
And the feint passion-flower, the sad and holy. 
Tell of diviner hopes. But whose light hand. 
As for an altar, wove the radiant band ? 
Whose gentle nurture brought from hidden dells. 
That gem-like wealth of blossoms and sweet bells. 
To blush through every season I Blight and chill 
Might touch the changing woods ; but duly still. 
For years, those gorgeous coronals renewed. 
And, brightly clasping marble, spear and helm. 
Even in mid-winter filled the solitude 
With a strange smile, a glow of sunshine's rea\pi. 

Mrs. Hemans. 
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THE LAUREL. 

IS sung in ancient minstrelsy 

That Phcebus wont to wear 
The leaves of any pleasant tree 
Around his golden hair. 
Till Daphne, desperate with pursuit 

Of his imperious love. 
At her own prayer transformed, took root 
A laurel in the grove. 

Then did the penitent adorn 

His brow with laurel green ; 
And 'mid his bright locks never shorn 

No meaner leaf was seen; 
And poets sage, in every age, 

About their temples wound 
The bay, and conquerors thanked the gods 

With laurel chaplets crowned. 

Into the mists of fabling time 

So far runs back the praise 
Of beauty, which disdains to climb 

Along forbidden ways ; 
.That scorns temptation, power defies. 

Where mutual love is not; 
And to the tomb for rescue flies 

When life would be a blot. 

Wordsworth. 
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A CONCEIT. 

Whence came the pleasant flowers. 
Those beautiful and ever welcome things ? 
Were they in Eden's bowers. 
Bom of the dewy showers. 
The angels scattered from their radiant wings ? 
So when the Deluge came, and nature bow'd 
Before the deeps that like a vasty shroud 
Enclosed together all that round us lies. 
The seeds of Adam's happy paradise 
Mingled with those of our impurer earth. 
And thus the flowers had universal birth. 

Mark Lemon. 



THE MICHAELMAS DAISY. 

Last smile of the departing year. 
Thy sister sweets are flown j 
Thy pensive wreath is far more dear 
For blooming thus alone. 

Thy tender blush, thy simple frame, 
Unnoticed might have passed ; 
But now thou com'st with softer claim. 
The loveliest and the last ! 

Sweet are the charms in thee we find. 
Emblem of hope's gay wing; 
'Tis thine to call past bloom to mind» 
To promise future spring. 




FLOWERS. 

HERE are now the dreaming flowers. 
Which of old were wont to Fie^ 
Looking upwards at the hours. 
In the pale blue sky ? 

Where's the once red regal rose ? 

And the lily, love enchanted ? 
And the pensee, which arose 

Like a thought earth-planted ? 

Some are withered — some are dead — 
Others now have no perfume ; 

This doth hang its sullen head. 
That hath lost its bloom. 



Passioas such as nourish strife 
In our blood, and quick decay, 

Hang upon the flower's life, 
Till it fades away. 



Anon. 




CEDAR TREES. 

HE Power that formed the violet. 
The all-creating One; 
He made the stately Cedar trees 
That crowned Mount Lebanon. 

And all within the garden 

That angels came to see, 
He set in groves and on the hills 

The goodly Cedar tree. 

There played the gladsome creatures. 

Beneath its shadow dim ; 
And from its spreading leafy boughs 

Went up the wild bird's hymn. 

And Eve in her young innocence 

Delayed her footsteps there; 
And Adam's heart grew warm with praise 

To see a tree so fair. 



Cedar Trees, 

And though the world was darkened 
With the shade of human ill. 

And man was cast from P&radise, 
Yet wast thou goodly still. 

And when an ancient poet 
Some lofty theme would sing. 

He made the Cedar symbol forth 
Each great and glorious thing. 

And royal was the Cedar 

Above all other trees I 
They chose of old its scented wood 

For kingly palaces. 

And in the halls of princes. 
And on the Phcenix pyre» 

*Twas only noble Cedar-wood 
Could feed the odorous fire. 

In the temple of Jerusalem, 
That glorious temple old. 

They only found the Cedar-wood 
To match with carved gold. 

Thou great and noble Solomon, 
What king was e'er like thee ? 

Thou *mong the princes of the earth 
Wast like a Cedar tree ! 



Cedar Trees. 
Bui the glaiy of the Cedar ire< 



But dear they are (□ poet's heart j 

And dear to painter's eye ; 
And the beauty of the Cedar tree 






THE REAPER AND THE FLOWERS. 



HERE is a Reaper, whose name is Death, 
And, with his sickle keen. 
He reaps the bearded grain at a breath. 
And the flowers that grow between. 



*' Shall I have nought that is fair ?*' saith he;, 
" Have nought but the bearded grain ? 

Though the breath of these flowers is sweet to me, 
I will give them all back again 1" 

He gazed at the flowers with tearful eyes. 

He kissed their drooping leaves ; 
It was for the Lord of Paradise 

He bound them in their sheaves. 

** My Lord has need of these flowerets gay," 

The Reaper said, and smiled ; 
" Dear tokens of the earth are they. 

Where he was once a child. 



12 The Reaper and the Flowers^ 

"They shall all bloom in fields of light. 

Transplanted by my care. 
And saints, upon their garments whit^ 

These sacred blossoms wear." 

And the mother gave, in tears and pain. 

The flowers she most did love ; 
She knew she should find them all again 

In the fields of light above. 

O, not in cruelty, not in wrath. 

The Reaper came that day ; 

'Twas an angel visited the green earth. 

And took the flowers away. 

Longfellow* 






AUTUMN LEAVES. 

OOR autumn leaf! down floating 
Upon the blustering gale ; 
Tom from thy bough, 
Where goest now. 
Withered, and shrunk, and pale ? 

" I go, thou sad inquirer. 
As list the winds to blow. 

Sear, sapless, lost 

And tempest-tost, 
I go where all things go. 

" The rude winds bear me onwards 
As suiteth them, not me. 
O'er dale, o'er hill. 
Through good, through ill. 
As destiny bears thee. 



14 Autumn Leaves, 

«* What though for me one summer. 
And threescore for thy breath — 
I live my span. 
Thou thine, poor man ! 
And then adown to death. 

" And thus we go together; 
For lofty as thy lot. 
And lowly mine. 
My fete is thine. 
To die and be forgot!** 

Charles Mackat. 



AN INVITATION TO THE YOUNG. 

Come, while the blossoms of thy years are brightest! 

Thou youthful wanderer in a flowery maze. 
Come, while the restless heart is bounding lightest. 

And joy's pure sunbeams tremble in thy ways ! 
Come, while sweet thoughts, like summer buds unfolding. 

Waken rich feelings in the careless breast ! 
While yet thy hand the ephemeral wreath is holding. 

Come, and secure interminable rest! 
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IMMORTALITY. 

The voice ot nature loudly cries. 
And many a message from the skies. 
That something in us never dies ; 
That on this frail, uncertain state 
Hang matters of eternal weight ; 
That future life in worlds unknown 
Must take its hue from this alone ; 
Whether, as heavenly glory bright — 
Or dark, as misery's woeful night. 
Since then, my honoured, first of friends. 
On this poor being all depends. 
Let us th' important now employ, 
And live as those who never die. 



Burns. 



HEATH. 

How oft, though grass and moss are seen 
Tann'd bright for want of showers. 

Still keeps the ling its darksome green. 
Thick set with little flowers. 



DIRGE 




WEET be thy slumbers, child of woe ! 
At the yew-tree's foot, by the fountain's flow !• 
May the firstling primrose blow, 

Pdlid snow-drop bloom ; 
And the blue-eyed violet grow. 
By thy lonely tomb ! 



Duly there, at close of day. 

Let woman's tears bedew the clay ! 

There let wren and ruddock stray. 

And dark ivy creep. 
Mixed with fern and mosses grey. 

O'er thy last sleep ! 

C. D. M. 
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STANZAS. 

H ! backward-looking son of time, 

The new is old, the old is new— 
The cycle of a change sublime 

Still sweeping through. 

As idly as in that old day 

Thou mournest, did thy sires repine. 
So in his time thy child, grown grey. 

Shall sigh for thine. 

Yet not the less for them or thou 

The eternal step of progress beats 
To that great anthem, calm and slow. 

Which God repeats I 

Take heart ! — ^the Master builds again, 

A charmed life old goodness hath : 
The tares may perish — but the grain 

Is not for death. 

God works in all things ; all obey 

His first propulsion from the night. 
Ho ! wake and watch, the world is grey 

With morning light. 

Whittier. 
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A COTTAGE GARDEN. 

Cottage garden; most for use designed. 
Yet not of beauty destitute. The vine 
Mantles the little casement ; yet the brier 
Drops fragrant dew among the July flowers ; 
And pansies rayed, and freaked and mottled pinks. 
Grow among balm, and rosemary, and rue; 
There honeysuckles flaunt, and roses blow 
Almost uncultured ; some with dark green leaves 
Contrast their flowers of pure unsullied white; 
Others like velvet robes of regal state. 
Of richest crimson ; while in thorny moss 
Enshrined and cradled, the most lovely wear 
The hues of youthful beauty's glowing cheek. 

Charlotte Smith. 



KNOT-GRASS. 



By the lone quiet grove. 
In the wild hedge-row the knot-grass is seen ; 

Down in the rural lane. 

Or on the verdant plain. 
Everywhere humble, and everywhere green. 
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YOUTH AND AGE. 

LOWERS are lovely ; Love is flower-like ; 

Friendship is a sheltering tree ; 
O the jo3rs that came down shower-like, 

Of Friendship, Love, and Liberty, 

Ere I was old ! 

Ere I was old 1 — ah, woful ere ! 
Which tells me Youth's no longer here ! 

Youth ! for years so many and sweet, 
'Tis known, that thou and I were one, 

rU think it but a fond conceit — 
It cannot be that thou art gone I 

Thy vesper-bell hath not yet toU'd ; 
And thou wert aye a masker bold I 
What strange disguise hast now put on. 
To make believe that thou art gone ? 

1 see these locks in silvery slips. 

This drooping gait, this altered size ; 
But springtide blossoms on thy lips, 

And tears take sunshine from thine eyes ! 
Life is but thought ; so think I will 
That youth and I are house-mates still. 

Coleridge. 
c 2 





THE IVY GREEN. 

H, a dainty plant is the ivy green. 
That creepeth o*er ruins old ; 

Of right choice food are his meals, I ween, 
In his cell so lone and cold. 
The walls must be crumbled, the stones decay'd. 

To pleasure his dainty whim ; 
And the mould' ring dust that years have made 

Is a merry meal for him. 
Creeping where no life is seen, 
A rare old plant is the ivy green. 



Fast he stealeth on, though he wears no wings. 

And a staunch old heart has he : 
How closely he twineth, how tight he clings 

To his friend, the huge oak-tree ! 
And slily he traileth along the ground. 

And his leaves he gently waves. 
And he joyously twines and hugs around 

The rich moild of dead men's graves. 
Creeping where no life is seen, 
A rare old plant is the ivy green. 



The Ivy Green. 2 1 

"Whole ages have fled, and their works decay*d, 

And nations scatter'd been. 
But the stout old ivy shall never fede. 

From its hale and hearty green. 
The brave old plant in its lonely days 

Shall fa.XX.tn upon the past. 
For the stateliest building man can raise 

. Is the ivy's food at last. 
Creeping where no life is seen, 
A rare old plant is the ivy green. 

C. Dickens. 



A PERSIAN TEACHING FROM NATURE. 

Forgive thy foes; — nor that alone. 
Their evil deeds with good repay. 

Fill those with joy who leave thee none. 
And kiss the hand upraised to slay. 

So does the fragrant sandal bow 
In meek forgiveness to its doom ; 

And o'er the axe, at every blow. 
Sheds in abundance rich perfume. 
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ANSWER ME, BURNING STARS OF NIGHT. 



NS WER me, burning stars of night. 

Where is the spirit gone, 
That past the reach of human sight. 
As a swift breeze, hath flown ? 

And the stars answered me ; " We roll 

In light and power on high ; 
But of the never dying soul 

Ask that which cannot die." 

Ye clouds, that gorgeously repose 

Around the setting sun. 
At swer : Have ye a home for those. 

Whose earthly race is run ? 

The bright clouds answered : " We depart. 

We vanish from the sky; 
Ask what is deathless in thy heart 

For that which cannot die." 



Speak then, thou voice of God within — 

Thou of the deep low tone ! 
Answer me through life's restless din ! 

Where is the spirit gone ? 

Hema s. 
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HEAVEN. 

Oh ! heaven is nearer than mortals think. 
When they look with a trembling dread. 

At the misty future, that stretches on 
From the quiet house of the dead. 

Tis no lone isle in a boundless main. 

No brilliant but distant shore, 
Where the lovely ones, who are called away. 

Must go to return no more. 

No ! heaven is near us ; the mighty veil 

Of mortality blinds the eye. 
That we cannot see the angel bands 

On the shores of eternity. 



AUTUMN FLOWERS. 

The marsh is bleak and lonely; scarce a flower 

Gleams in the waving grass. The rosy thrift 

Has paler grown since summer bless'd the scene. 

And the sea lavender, whose lilac blooms 

Drew from the saline soil a richer hue 

Than when they grew on yonder towering difl> 

Quivers in flowerless greenness to the wind. 

No sound is heard, save when the sea-bird screams 

Its lonely presage of the coming storm ; 

And the sole blossom which can glad the eye 

Is yon pale starwort nodding to the wind. 



AUTUMN. 




IS an autumnal eve — the low winds sighing 

To wet l^ves, rustling as they hasten l^ ; 
The eddying gusts to tossing boughs replying; 
And ebon darkness filling all the sky ; 
The moon, pale mistress, pall'd in solemn vapour ; 

The rack swift wandering through the void above ; 
As I, a mourner by my lonely taper. 

Send back to faded hours the plaint of love. 

Blossoms of peace, once in my pathway springing. 

Where have your brightness and your splendour gone r 
And thou — ^whose voice to me came sweet as singing. 

What region holds thee in the vast unknown ? 
What star, far brighter than the rest, contains thee. 

Beloved, departed — empress of my heart ! 
What bond of full beatitude enchains thee 

In realms unveil'd by pen or prophet's art ? 

Ah ! loved and lost ! in these autumnal hours. 
When fairy colours deck the painted tree. 
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When the vast woodlands seem a sea of flowers. 
Oh, then ! my soul, exulting, bounds to thee ! 

Springs ! as to clasp thee yet in this existence — 
Yet to behold thee at my lonely side I 

But — the fond vision melts at once to distance, 
And my sad heart gives echo — she has died. 

Yes I when the morning of her years was brightest — 

That angel presence into dust went down ; 
While yet with rosy dreams her rest was lightest — 

Death for the olive wove the cypress crown ; 
Sleep, which no waking knows, o*ercame her bosom — 

O'ercame her large, bright, spiritual eyes ; 
Spared in her bower connubial one fair blossom. 

Then bore her spirit to the upper skies. 

There let me meet her, when, life's struggles over. 

The pure in love and thought their faith renew — 
Where man's Forgiving and Redeeming Lover 

Spreads out His paradise to every view. 
Let the dim Autumn with its leaves descending 

Howl on the winter's verge ! — ^yet spring will come ; 
So my freed soul, no more 'gainst fate contending. 

With all it loveth shall regain its home ! 

Willis G. Clark. 




TWO SONNETS. 

I. 

I HAT time ot year thou may*st in me behold. 
When yellow leaves, or none, or few do hang 
Upon those boughs which shake against the cold. 
Bare ruin'd choirs, where late the sweet birds sang. 
In me thou seest the twilight of such day 

As after sunset fadeth in the west ; 
Which by-and-by black night doth take away. 
Death's second self, that seals up all in rest. 
In me thou seest the glovring of such fire, 
Thar on the ashes of his youth doth lie; 
As the death-bed whereon it must expire. 

Consumed with that which it was nourish'd by. 
This thou perceiv'st, which makes thy love more strong, 
To love that well which thou must leave ere long. 

II* 
But be contented : when that fell arrest 

Without all bail shall carry me away. 
My life hath in this line some interest. 

Which for memorial still with thee shall stay. 
When thou reviewest this, thou dost review 

The very part was consecrate to thee^ 
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The earth can have but earth, which is his due; 

My spirit is thine, the better part of me ; 
So then thou hast but lost the dregs of life^ 

The prey of worms, my body being dead ; 
The coward conquest of a wretch's knife, 

Too base of thee to be remem^ ered. 
The worth of that, is that which it contains. 
And that is this, and this with thee remains. 

Shakspeare. 



MEMORY OF THE PAST. 

Who hath not treasured something of the past — 

The lost, the buried, or the far away ? 

Twined with those heart afiections, which outlast 

All save their memories — these outlive decay ! 

A broken relic of our childhood's play, 

A fiaided flower that long ago was &ir — 

Mute token of a love that died untold ! 

A silken curl, or lock of silvery hair — 

The brows that bare them long since in the mould ! 

Though these may call up griefs that else had slept. 

Their twilight sadness o'er the soul to bring ; 

Not every tear in bitterness is wept. 

While they revive the drooping flowers that spring 

Within the heart, and round its ruined temples cling, 

I. Craig. 
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TIME. 

|1ME'S glory is to calm contending kings. 
To unmask felsehood, and bring truth to 
light. 

To stamp the seal of time in aged things. 
To wake the morn, and sentinel the night. 
To wrong the wronger till he render right; 
To ruinate proud buildings with thy hours. 
And smear with dust their glittering golden towers: 

To fill with worm-holes stately monuments. 

To feed oblivion with decay of things. 
To blot old books, and alter their contents. 

To pluck the quills from ancient ravens* wings; 

To dry the old oak's sap, and cherish springs; 
To spoil antiquities of hammer'd steel. 
And turn the giddy round of fortune's wheel : 

To shew the beldame daughters of her daughter. 
To make the child a man, the man a child. 

To slay the tiger that doth live by slaughter. 
To tame the unicorn and lion wild 1 
To mock the subtle, in themselves beguiled ; 

To cheer the ploughman with increasefiil crops. 

And waste huge stones with little water-drops. 

Shakspeare. 
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POETRY. 

Other music greets us. Poetry 
Comes robed in smiles, and in low breathing sounds 
Gives counsel like a friend in our still hours. 
And points us to the stars — ^the waneless stars 
That whisper an hereafter to our souls ; 
It breathes upon our spirits a rich balm. 
And with its tender tones and melody 
Draws mercy from the warrior — and proclaims 
A morn of bright and universal love 
To those who journey with us through the vale ; 
It points to moral gr^tness — deeds of mind 
And the high struggles worthy of a man. 
Have we no minstrels in our echoing halls. 
No wild Cadwaller with his wilder strains 
Pouring his war songs on beloved ears — 
We have sounds stealing from the far retreats 
Of the high company of gifted men. 
Who pour their mellow music round our age. 
And point us to our duties and our hearts. 

G, MeiCen. 




THE RURAL LIFE. 

E who would serve the rural life. 

Forswear 
Contentions wearisome — ^life's wear and tear. 
Town-bred ambitions — thoughts of gain or loss 

Of worldly dross ; 
All wild unreasonable hopes of thine, 

Straightway resign; 
Satisfied in these meadows to possess. 
Like innocent little children, happiness ; 
All debts of hope deferred, or wealth's increase 
Glad to compound and liquidate for — Peace 1 



Ye who would serve the rural life, 

Forbear 
To trust implicitly in man-made laws. 
Nor urge the justice of the justest cause 

Too far. 
Thou, rather, loving-kindness ever strive 

To keep alive. 
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Annoyances and trespasses toill he. 
Which 'twere as well thou didst not choose, to see ; 
By gentle bearing prove thy gentle blood — 
Shine thou, the mirror of good neighbourhood. 



Ye who would serve the rural life. 

Take care, 
Whate'er thy duty, be that duty done, 
Nor shun it, if thyself thou wouldst not shun* 

Easy — Not thee I 
At ease, and slothful — ^indolent and free, 

God will not let man be ! 
Up, and be doing, then — the vrildemess 
Invites thy hand to conquer and to bless; 
Deserts are but the earth at liberty — 
Twas Chaos when the universe ¥ras free 1 



Ye who would serve the rural lifie, 

Declare 
Th' etem<il truth of nature, and be fi-ee 
Of old simplicity. With reverence store 

Unwritten lore. 
Lo I the First Cause, benevolent and great* 

In all we contemplate. 
Nor let seclusion dull the social mind. 
For friends estranged are kin to friends unkind ; 
Be sedulous of hospitable cares. 
Angels have thus been cherished unawares I 
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^e who would serve the rural life. 

Despair 
Of finding heaven on earth— days void of care, 
Exemption from the miseries of life. 

And unsought strife. 
Thy heaven on earth is but a heaven of clay. 

Passing away. 
Tenant at will of evanescent hours, 
Joys unsubstantial, transitory powers ; 
Steward of these lands, and of this life of thmc. 
Commanded to improve, and to resign ! 

John Fisher Murray. 
""Om Chamberi Journal, 



MAN COMPARED TO LEAVES ON TREES. 

Like leaves on trees, the race of man is found. 

Now green in youth, now withering on the ground. 

Another race the following Spring supplies. 

They fall successive, and successive rise. 

So generations in their course decay, 

So flourish these, when those are passM away. 

Pope. 
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MEMORIES OF THE PAST. 

N the lonely hour of twilight. 
When all beside is still. 

How oft come old sad memories. 

Around my window sill ! 
I watch the gathering shadows 

That draw around the earth. 
And I think of the veil of sadness 

That shadowed all our mirth. 

I see familiar faces. 

That I often saw of yore ; 
And I hear the hum of voices 

That I shall hear no more. 
I think of playmates wandering 

All o'er the wild cold world. 
And I think of them as often 

In life's deep vortex whirled. 

And dearer ties are severed. 

And nearer friends have flown ; 
Some with life's storms to battle. 

Some to the grave have gone. 
I miss their gentle teachings — 

Their words and deeds of love ; 
But my spirit ever whispers 

The loved ones dwell above. 

M. A. Devel* 
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When all that charmed the morn of life, and cheered the 

yoathfiil mind. 
Have like the sunbeams passed away, and left but clouds 

behind ! 

Thou wert a token unto me, thou stem with dreary leaf, 
So desolate thou look'st, as earth were but a home of 

grief! 
A few short years shall swiftly glide, and then thy 

boughs shall wave. 
When tempests beat, and breezes sigh, above my silent 

grave! 

A. 

Blackivoo(fs Mcgazine, 
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FM WEARIN' AWA', JEAN. 

> 

*M wearin' awa', Jean, 
Like snaw-wreaths in thaw, Jean, 
Vm wearin* awa*, Jean — to the land o* the leal. 

There's nae sorrow there, Jean, 

There's neither cauld nor care, Jean, 

The day is aye fair, Jean — i* the land o* the leal. 

Our bonny bairn's there, Jean, 

She was baith good and &ir, Jean, 

And, O ! we grudged her sair — to the land o* the leal. 

But sorrow's sel* wears past, Jean, 

And jo/s coming fast, Jean, 

A joy that's aye to last, Jean — i' the land o' the leal. 

Sae dear's that joy was bought, Jean, 

Sae free the battle fought, Jean, 

That sinfu' man e'er brought — to the land o' the leal. 

O, dry your glistening ee, Jean, 

My soul langs to be free, Jean, 

And angels wait on me, Jean — to the land o' the leal. 

O, baud ye leal and true, Jean, 

Your day it's wearing through, Jean, 

And I'll welcome you, Jean — to the land o' the leal. 

Now fere-ye-weel, my ain Jean, 

This world's cares are vain, Jean ; 

We'll meet and we'll be fain — i' the land o' the leal. 
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ALONE. 

COULD have smiled on every blow 

From life's full quiver thrown. 
While I might gaze on thee and know 

I should not be "alone." 
But thus to see from day to day 

Thy brightening eye and cheek. 
And watch thy life-sands waste away, 

Unnumber'd, slowly, meek; 
To meet thy smiles of tenderness. 

And catch the feeble tone 
Of kindness ever breathed to bless. 

And feel, I'll be "alone;" 
To mark thy strength each hour decay. 

And yet my hopes grow stronger 
As, filled with heavenward trust, they say, 

"Earth may not claim thee longer;" 
Nay, dearest, 'tis too much — this heart 

Must break, when thou art gone; 
It must not be; we may not part; 

I could not live "alone." 

Anne P. Dinnies. 
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"And ever from my hidden bowers/ 

Said Spring, "it first of all shall go. 
And be the herald of the flowers. 

To warn away the sheeted snow : 
Its mission done, then by thy side 

All summer long it shall remain. 
While other flowers I scatter wide, 

0*er every hill, and wood, and plain. 
This shall return, and ever be 
A sweet companion, Hope, for thee/ 



»» 



Hope stooped and kissed her sister Spring, 

And said, "For hours, when thou art gone, 
I'm left alone without a thing 

That I can fix my heart upon ; 
'Twill cheer me many a lonely hour, 

And in the future I shall see 
Those who would sink, raised by that flower. 

They'll look on it, then think of thee; 
And many a weaiy heart shall sing. 
The Snowdrop bringeth Hope and Spring/ 



» 
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THE COMMON BROOM. 

Am I not 

In truth a favoured plant ? 
On me such bounty summer showera 
That I am covered o'er with flowers. 

And when the frost is in the sky, 
My branches are so fresh and gay 
That you might look on me and say, 

" This plant can never die." 

Wordsworth. 



THE STONECROP. 

(A Plant growing on old walls or rocks.) 

There from his rocky pulpit I heard cry 

The Stonecrop : " See how loose to earth I grow. 
And draw my juicy nurture from the sky ; 
So place not thou, fond man, thy root too low. 
But closely clinging here. 
From God*s supernal sphere 
Draw Life's unearthly food — catch 
Heaven's undying glow. 

Rev. R. W. Evans. 
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EE, the leaves around us falling. 
Dry and withered to the ground ; 

Thus to thoughtless mortals calling. 
In a sad and solemn sound. 



Sons of Adam ! once in Eden, 
When like us you blighted fell ; 

Hear the lecture we are reading, 
'Tis, alas ! a trutli we tell ! 

Griping misers ! nightly waking. 
See the end of all your care. 

Fled on wings of our own making. 
We have left our owners bare. 



Sons of honour ! fed on praises. 
Fluttering high in fencied worth ; 

Lo, the fickle air that raises. 

Brings us down to parent earth I 
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Virgins ! much — too much presumii^ 

On your boasted white and red ; 
View us, late in beauty blooming. 

Numbered now among the dead. 

Youths! though yet no losses grieve you. 
Gay with health and many a grace. 

Let not cloudless skies deceive you. 
Summer gives to Autumn place. 

Yearly in our course returning. 

Messengers of shortest stay ; 
Thus we preach the truth concerning 

Heaven and earth, and pass away. 

On the tree of life eternal, 

Man, let all thy hopes be stay'd ; 
Which alone for ever vernal. 

Bears a leaf which shall not fade. 

Bishop Horne. 
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And when their fading glories past. 
All strewn around they met my eyes. 

An anxious thought my mind o'ercast— 
Thus youth departs and beauty dies. 



FLOWERS. 

No s:radual bloom is wanting ; from the bud 

First-bom of Spring, to Summer's musky tribes; 

Nor hyacinths of purest virgin white 

Low bent and blushing inward, nor jonquils 

Of potent fragrance, nor narcissus fair, 

As o'er the fabled fountain hanging still : 

Nor broad carnations, nor gay-spotted pinks, 

Nor shower'd from every bush the damask rose; 

Infinite numbers, delicacies, scents. 

With hues on hues, expression cannot paint 

The breath of nature and Her endless bloom. 

Thomson. 






GOING OUT AND COMING IN. 



n 



N that home was joy and sorrow. 
Where an infant first drew breath. 

While an aged sire was drawing- 
Near unto the gate of death. 

His feeble pulse was failing, 
And his eyes were growing dim \ 

He was standing on the threshold 
When they brought the babe to hira. 



While to murmur forth a blessing 

On the little one he tried. 
In his trembling arms he raised it. 

Pressed it to his lips, and died. 
An awful darkness resteth 

On the path they both begin. 
Who thus met upon the threshold. 

Going out and coming in. 

Going out unto the triumph. 
Coming in unto the fight — 

Coming in unto the darkness. 
Going out unto the light. 
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Though the shadow deq}ened 

In the moment of eclipse, 
When he passed through the dread portal. 

With the blessing on his lips. 

And to him who bravely conquers 

As he conquered in the strife. 
Life is but the way of dying — 

Death is but the gate of life; 
Yet awful darkness resteth 

On the path we all begin. 
Where we meet upon the threshold 

Going out and coming in. 

IsA Craig. 
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Althsa with the purple eye ; the brouni. 

Yellow and biighl, as bullion unalloyed. 

Her blossoms: and luxuriant above all 

The jessamin^ throwing wide her elegant sweets. 

The deep dark green of whose unvarnished leaf 

Makes more conspicuous, and illumines more 

The bright profusion of her scattered etaia — 

The*e have been, and thtsc shall be in thdr daf. 

And all this uniform uncolourcd scene 

Shall be dismantled of its fleecy load. 

And flush into variety again. 



THE MYSTERY OF NATURE. 



(« 




HY roam'st thou, sad and downward eyed. 

Pale pilgrim, sable clad ? 
While earth bedecks her like a bride. 
In vernal sunshine glad. 



" The snowdrop's reign is almost gone. 

And gayer flowers unfold. 
Narcissus with its clusters fair. 

An crocus gleaming gold. 

" But thou the while dost paler grow. 
More sadness hangs o'er thee. 

As if this pomp of loveliness 
It sickened thee to see." 



" There was a time when I drank in 
The sunshine of the spring. 

Which now upon my faded brow 
Doth-banefiil shadows fling. 
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" But nature's face is changed to me. 

In funeral trappings clad. 
The more all other hearts are gay. 

The more my heart is sad. 

" Earth, in her winter dress of gloom, 

Is welcome to my eye, 
But spare me all her pomp and glare 

Of vernal pageantry." 



" O say not so, thou pilgrim pale. 

But muse and pray awhile; 
And so shall nature's darkened &ce 

Resume its morning smile. 

** Look on her with the eye of faith. 

And so thy heart shall learn. 
Of her mysterious loveliness 

The meaning to discern. 

** We may not turn in gloom away. 
For One her ground hath trod, 

And left a glory round her path. 
Our Master and our God 

" And since that hour, this wondrous world 

Is but the outer shell. 
Which wraps a world more wondrous still. 

Wherein His chosen dwell. 

E 2 
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" And He who framed that inner world 
With His creative breath. 

Has rent in twain the barrier stem. 
That parted life from death. 

"Alike on either side the tomb, 
That unseen realm is spread. 

It knows no severing line between 
The living and the dead. 

" The saints we see not, gathered thcre^ 
Blend with the saints we see; 

One hidden life pervading all 
In mystic unity. 

" And in the fulness of the time. 

This outer world of sin 
Shall burst and shrivel, and disclose 

The glorious world within. 

•• Then shall the sons of God no more 
Seem like to sons of clay. 

Their hidden sacramental life 
Made manifest that day. 

** And all the beauty that we see 
Clothing this outer earth. 

Is but the type, perchance the germ. 
Of her immortal birth. 
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*• Then shrink not from the gorgeous spring. 

For all her flowers are born 
Blest harbingers, to herald forth 

The resurrection mom. 



" And dream of dreariness no more. 
But rouse thee, toil and pray ; 

So thou in thine own lot mayst stand. 
Safe on that awful day." 

Hymns and Poems, 



THE PAST. 

The past is very tender at my heart ; 
Full, as the memory of an ancient friend 
When once again we stand beside his grave. 
Raking amongst old papers thrown in haste 
'Mid useless lumber, unawares I came 
On a forgotten poem of my youth. 
I went aside and read each feded page 
Warm with dead passion, sweet with buried Junes, 
Filled with the light of suns that are no more. 
I stood like one who finds a golden tress 
Given by loving hands no more on earth. 
And starts, beholding how the dust of years. 
Which dims all else, has never touched its light. 

Alex. Smith. 





DIVERS PROVIDENCES. 

HEN all the year our fields are fresh and green. 
And while sweet showers and sunshine every 
day. 
As oft as need requireth, come between 

The heavens and earth, they heedless pass away. 
The fulness and continuance of a blessing 

Doth make us to be senseless of the i;ood ; 
And if sometimes it fly not our possessing, 

The sweetness of it is not understood. 
Had we no winter, summer would be thought 

Not half so pleasing ; and if tempests were not. 
Such comforts by a ca^ni could not be brought; 
For things save by their opposites appear not. 
Both health and wealth are tasteless unto some. 

And so is case and every other pleasure ; 
Till poor, or sick, or grieved they become. 

And then they relish these in ampler measure. 
God, therefore, full as kind as He is wise, 
So tempereth all the favours He will do us. 
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That we his bounties may the better prize. 

And make his chastisements less bitter to us. 
One while, a scorching indignation bums 

The flowers and blossoms of our hope away. 
Which into scarcity our plenty turns. 

And changeth new-mown grass to parched hay; 
Anon, his fruitful showers and pleasing dews. 

Commixed with cheerful rays. He sendeth down. 
And then the barren ear'h her crops renews. 

Which with rich harvests hills and valleys crown; 

For as, to relish joys. He sorrow sends, 

So comfort on temptation still attends. 

Wither, 





THE WALLFLOWER. 

HY loves my flower, so high reclined 
Upon these walls of barren gloom. 

To waste her sweetness on the wind. 
And fer from every eye to bloom ? 

Why joy to twine with golden braid 

This ruined rampart's aged head. 

Proud to expose her gentle form. 

And swing her bright locks in the storm ? 

That lonely spot is bleak and hoar. 

Where prints my flower her fragrant kiss ; 
Yet sorrow hangs not fonder o'er 

The ruins of her &ded bliss. 
And wherefore will she thus inweave 
The owl's lone couch, and feel at eve 
The wild bat o'er her blossoms fling. 
And strike them down with heedless wing ? 

Thus gazing on the loftiest tower 
Of ruined Fore at eventide. 
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The Muse addressed a lonely flower 

That bloomed above in summer pride. 
The Muse's eye, the Muse's ear. 
Can more than others see and hear : 
The breeze of evening murmured by. 
And gave, she deemed, this faint reply: — 

" On this lone tower, so wild and drear, 
'Mid storms and clouds I love to li^ 

Because I find a freedom here. 

Which prouder haunts could ne'er supply. 

Safe on these walls I sit, and stem 

The elements that conquered them ; 

And high o'er reach of plundering foe. 

Smile on an anxious world below. 

"Though envied place I may not claim» 

On warrior's crest, or lady's hair ; 
Though tongue may never speak my name. 

Nor eye behold and ovni me fair ; 
To Him who tends me from the sky, 
I spread my beauties here on high. 
And bid the winds to waft above 
My incense to His throne of love. 



M 



And though in hermit solitude. 
Aloft and wild, my home I choose^ 
On the rock's bosom pillowed rude. 
And nurtured by the falling dews; 
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Yet duly with the opening year 
I hang my golden mantle here. 
A child of God's I am, and He 
Sustains, and clothes, and shelters me. 



" Nor deem my state without its bliss : 
Mine is the first young smile of day; 

Mine the light zephyr's earliest kiss ; 
And mine the skylark's matin lay. 

These are my joys : with these on high 

In peace I hope to live and die. 

And drink the dew, and scent the breeze^ 

As blithe a flower as Flora sees." 

Bloom on, sweet moralist I Be thine 

The softest shower, the brightest sun ! 
Long o'er a world of error shine, 

And teach them what to seek and shun. 
Bloom on, and show the simple glee 
That dwells with those who dwell like thee ; 
From noise, and glare, and folly driven. 
To thought, retirement, peace, and Heaven. 

Show them, in thine, the Christian's lot. 
So dark and drear in worldly eyes ; 

And yet he would exchange it not 
For all they most pursue and prize. 

From meaner cares and trammels free. 

He soars above the world, like thee; 
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And fed and nurtured from above. 
Returns the debt in grateful love. 



Frail, like thyself, fa\x flower, is he. 
And beat by every storm and shower; 

Yet on a Rock he stands, like thee. 
And braves the tempest's wildest power. 

And there he blooms and gathers still 

A good from every seeming ill ; 

And pleased with what his lot has given. 

He lives to God, and looks to Heaven. 

H. F. Lyte. 




THE OLD COTTAGE CLOCK. 




H ! the old, old clock, of the household stock 

Was the brightest thing and neatest ; 
Its hands, though old, had a touch of gold. 
And its chime rang still the sweetest. 
'Twas a monitor, too, though its words were few. 

Yet they lived, though nations altered; , 
And its voice, still strong, warned old and youngs 

When the voice of friendship faltered ! 
" Tick, tick," it said — " quick, quick, to bed — 

For ten Tve given warning ; 
Up, up, and go, or else, you know. 
You'll never rise soon in the morning." 



A friendly voice was that old, old clock. 
As it stood in the comer smiling. 

And blessed the time with a merry chime. 
The wintry hours b^uiling ; 

But a cross old voice was that tiresome clock. 
As it called at daybreak boldly. 
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When the dawn looked gray o'er the misty way. 

And the early air blew coldly ; 
" Tick, tick," it said— "quick, out of bed. 

For five Tve given warning ; 
You'll never have health, you'll never get wealth. 

Unless you're up soon in the morning." 

Still hourly the sound goes round and round. 

With a tone that ceases never ; 
While tears are shed for the bright days fled. 

And the old friends lost for ever ! 
Its heart beats on — though hearts are gone 

That warmer beat and younger ; 
Its hands still move — though hands we love 

Are clasped on earth no longer ! 
" Tick — ^tick," it said — " to the churchyard bed. 

The grave hath given warning — 
Up, up, and rise, and look to the skies. 

And prepare for a Heavenly morning !" 

Charles Swain. 



AUTUMNAL HYMN. 




HE leaves around me felling 
Are preaching of decay ; 
The hollow winds are calling, 
" Come, pilgrim, come away l** 
The day, in night declining. 
Says, I must too decline : 
The year its life resigning — 
Its lot foreshadows mine. 



The light my path surrounding. 

The loves to which I cling. 
The hopes vTithin me bounding. 

The joys that round me wing^ 
All melt, like stars of even 

Before the morning's ray. 
Pass upward into Heaven, 

And chide at my delay. 



The friends gone there before me 
Are calling from on high. 
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And joyous angels o'er me 

Tempt sweetly to the sky. 
** Why wait," they say, "and wither, 

'Mid scenes of death and sin ? 

rise to glory hither. 
And find true life begin." 

1 hear the invitation. 

And fein would rise and come, — 
A sinner to salvation ; 

An exile to his home : 
But while I here must linger. 

Thus, thus, let all I see 
Point on, with faithful finger. 

To Heaven, O Lord, and Thee. 

H. F. Lyte. 



THE FLOWER-POT ON THE WINDOW-SILL. 

I DWELT within a gloomy court. 
Wherein did never sunbeam sport ; 

Yet there my heart was stirred— 
My very blood did dance and thrill. 
When on my narrow window-sill. 

Spring lighted like a bird. 
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IVY. 

Oh, wisely they accuse me» 

Who siy I seek to check 
The growing sapling's flourishing ;— 

I better love to deck 
The dead and dying branches 

With all my living leaves, 
'Tis for the old and withered tree 

The Ivy garlands weaves. 

Caldbr Campbell. 



GROUND IVY. 

And there upon the sod below 
Ground Ivy's purple blossoms show. 
Like helmet of crusader knight 
In anther's cross-like form of white. 




THE IVY IN THE DUNGEON. 




HE Ivy in a dungeon grew. 

Unfed by rain, uncheer'd by dew ; 

Its pallid leaflets only drank 

Cave moistures foul, and odours rank. 



But through the dungeon-grating high 
There fell a sunbeam from the sky; 
It slept upon the grateful floor. 
In silent gladness evermore. 

The Ivy felt a tremor shoot 
Through all its fibres to the root : 
It felt thejight, it saw the ray. 
It strove to blossom into day. 



It grew, it crept, it push'd, it clomb— 
Long had the darkness been its home. 
But well it knew, though veil'd in night. 
The goodness and the joy of light. 
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Its clinging roots grew deep and strong ; 
Its stem expanded firm and long ; 
And in the currents of the air 
Its tender branches flourished fair. 

It reach'd the beam — it thrill'd — it curl'd — 
It blessM the warmth that cheers the world 1 
It rose towards the dungeon bars — 
It look'd upon the sun and stars. 

It felt the life of bursting Sprin^;^, 
It heard the happy skylark sing; 
It oiught the breath of morns and e\'es. 
And woo'd the swallow to its leaves. 

By rains and dews, and sunshine fed. 
Over the outer wall it spread; 
And in the day-beam, waving free^ 
It grew into a stedfast tree. 

Upon that solitary place 
Its verdure threw adorning grace : 
The mating birds became its guests. 
And sang its praises from their nests. 

Would'st know the moral of tffe rhyme ? 
Behold the heavenly light, and climb — 
To every dungeon comes a ray 
Of God's interminable day. 

Charles Mackay. 




OASIS. 

HOU earnest hither with the crescent moon, 
And now her light is scarcely on the wane ; 
Sad is it thou must go away so soon. 
And not return again. 



So very sweet a friendship has been knit, 
So very brief its harvest-time has been ' 

Take heart ! take heart ! we may not think of it 
As all in vain, I ween. 

For as a traveller m desert lands 

Rideth day after day firom morn till night. 
Weary with the hot sun and endless sands 

And gleaming, hazy light; 

With thick, incrusted throat and parched tongue. 
Straining his leathern bottle, hard and dry, 

Gasping and faint and sickly borne along. 
And wishing half to die, 

F 2 
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Cometh at once upon a sudden well 
And pleasant grass and little grove of palm« 

Stoopeth delighted all his thirst to quell 
With water cool and calm : 

And is refreshed, and goeth in its strength 
Many days more across the desert waste. 

And Cometh to his journey's close at length, 
In freshness and no haste i 

So in the desert of this life for us 

Friendship has made a cool and pleasant spot ; 
We shall go onward to the journey's close 

With strength that &ileth not. 

T. A. 




AT EVEN-TIDE. 




HAT spirit is't that does pervade 

The silence of this empty room ? 
And as I lift my eyes, what shade 
Glides off, and vanishes in gloom ? 



I could believe, this moment past, 
A known form filled that vacant ch^ir. 

That, here, kind looks were on me cast 
I never shall see anywhere ! 

The living are so far away ! 

But thou — thou seemest strangely near : 
Know*st all my silent heart would say. 

Its peace, its pains, its hope, its fear. 



And firC'm thy calm supernal height. 
And wondrous wisdom newly won, 

Smilest on all our poor delight 
And petty woe beneath the sun. 



^t Even- tide. 

^^otci all this coil thou hast slipped awav 
*• AS softly as the cloud departs ^ 

yvlong the hillside purple-gray— 
Itito the heaven of patient hearts 

nothing here suffered, nothing missed 

VVill ever stir from its repose 
^t,e death-smile on her lips unkissed. 

VSTho all things loves and all things knows. 

jVtid 1 who ignorant and weak. 

Helpless in love and quick in pain, 

po evermore still restless, seek 
The unattainable in vsun 

Find it strange comfort thus to sit 

While the loud world unheeded rolls. 
And clasp, ere yet the fancy flit, 

A friend's hand from the Land of Souls. 
Chamber^ Journal. 
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WOODLAND VOICES. 

|OAMING 'mid the green savannas, autumn 
leaves so thickly falling, 
I have listened breathlessly to the wood-bird 
sweetly calling ; 
I have looked upon the grave in the village churchyard 

nigh. 
Where the silver moonlight streamed, and shadows fell 

mysteriously ; 
And the chiming tower-bells up among the ivy leaves. 
Answered to the night owl's screech underneath the old 
church eaves. 

And the wail of rushing winds, through the lonely 

woodlands near. 
Seemed like vn\d harp-music sighing o'er the waters 

swift and drear; 
Waters dark, and forests dim — ^holy stars that go and 

come 
As the drifting storm-clouds sweep, whispering of a 

better home — 
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Tell me, if my mother's spirit lookethdown from heaven 

above? 
If departed souls remember aught of earthly care and 

love? 

Ye can speak in thousand voices — ye can speak in fimc/s 

tone — 
Mystic songs — and heartfelt lays — as I wander forth 

alone; 
And my answer, borne on air by the voiceless spirits nigh. 
Spirits of the tempests whirl, borne aloft on memory's 

sigh- 
Still re-echoes one sad strain — still repeateth one low 

moan— 
A requiem for the dead — a dirge o'er my lamented one. 

C. A. M. W. 




NOVEMBER. 

|HE autumn wind is moaning low the requiem 
of the year ; 
The days are growing short again^ the fields for- 
lorn and sere; 
The sunny sky is waxing dim, and chill the hazy air ; 
And tossing trees before the breeze are turning brown 
and bare. 

All nature and her children now prepare for rougher 

days: 
The squirrel makes his winter bed, and hazel hoara 

purveys ; 
The sunny swallow spreads his wings to seek a brighter 

sky; 
And boding owl, with nightly howi, says cloud and storm 

are nigh. 

No more 'tis sweet to walk abroad among the evenmg 

dews : 
The flowers are fled from every path, with all their scents. 

and hues : 
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llie joyous bird no more is heard, save where his slender 

song 
The robin drops, as meek he hops the withered leaves 

among. 

Those withered leaves, that slender song, a solemn truth 

convey, — 
In wisdom's ear they speak aloud of frailty and decay : 
They say, that man's apportioned year shall have its 

winter too ; 
Shall rise and shine, and then decline, as all around him 

do. 

They tell him, all he has on earth, his brightest, dearest 

things. 
His loves and friendships, joys and hopes, have all their 

falls a]:\d springs : 
A wave upon a moonlit-sea, a leaf before the blast, 
A summer flower, an April hour, that gleams and hurries 

past. 

And be it so: I know it well: myself, and all that's 

mine. 
Must roll on with the rolling year, and ripen to de^ 

cline. 
I do not shun the solemn truth; to him it is not 

drear 
Whose hopes can rise above the skies, and see a Saviour 

near. 
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It only makes him feel with joy, this earth is not his 

home; 
Ft sends him on from present ills to brighter hours to 

come: 
It bids him take with thankful heart whate'er his God 

may send. 
Content to go through weal or woe to glory in the end. 

Then murmur on, ye wintry winds; remind me of my 

doom: 
Ye lengthened nights, still image forth the darkness of 

the tomb. 
Eternal summer lights the heart where Jesus deigns to 

shine. 

I mourn no loss, I shun no cross, so Thou, O Lord, art 

minel 

H. F. Lyte. 





THE KINGE'S HUNT IS UPP. 



[The following song is given by Mr. Collier in his " Extract 
from the Registers of the Stationers' Company." It is supposed 
to be the production of a writer called Gray, who was held in 
good estimation by Henry VIII. and the Protector Somerset 
** for making certain merry ballads."] 

HE hunt is up, the hunt is up. 

And it is well nigh daye. 
And Harry our king is gone hunting* 
To bring his dcere to baye. 

The east is bright with morning light. 

And darkness it is fled 5 
And the merie home wakes up the morne 

To leave his idle bed. 

Beholde the skyes with golden dyes 

Are glowing all around ; 
The grasse is greene; and so are the trecne^ 

All laughing at the sound. 
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Th£ horses snort to be at the sport. 

The dogges are running free ; 
The wooddes rejoice at the merry noise 

Of hey tantara tee ree. 

The sunne is glad to see us clad 

All in our lustie greene. 
And smiles in the skye as he riseth hye» 

To see and to be seene. 

Awake all men, I say agen. 

Be merie as you maye. 
For Harry our king is gone hunting. 

To bring his deere to baye. 







.SiV. 



PASSING THROUGH THE NEW FORESI 






AUTUMN SUNSET. 

HAT do they say — those forest trees ? 
Their leaves are shed ; 
Thousands and thousands by the breeze 
Lie scattered — dead ; 
And yet there is a sunny hue, 

A rich bright glow. 
Their summer freshness never knew. 
That now they show. 

« 

And the bright sun — he soon will sink, 

His glories set. 
But see;, while hovering on the brink. 

He's glowing yet ; 
And never in his noontide hour 

In summer skies. 
Beams forth such radiant, glorious power. 

As when he dies. 
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They tell me — those proud trees of earth — 

That sun of Heaven — 
This is not death ; another birth 

Will yet be given. 
'Tis therefore they exulting glow, 

Exulting shine ; 
They tell me as I gaze, to know 

Such fate is mine. 

But O ! how nobler, higher far. 

Our hope in dying. 
To rise where light and gloiy are. 

And death defying. 
Then never, never look upon 

That earth and sky. 
To sigh o'er dreams — of pleasures gone. 

Or hopes that die ; 
But think of the eternal mprrow. 
That breaks upon the night of sorrow. 

Church Poetry, 
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"WE SHALL BE CHANGED. 



E dainty mosses, lichens gray. 

Pressed each to other in tender fold. 
And peacefully thus day by day 
Returning to the mould ; 



Brown leaves that with aerial grace 

Slip from your branch like birds a-wing. 

Each leaving in the appointed place 
Its bud of future spring; 

If we, God's conscious creatures, knew 
But half your faith in our decay. 

We should not tremble as we do 
When summoned clay to clay. 

But with an equal patience sweet 
We should put off this mortal gear. 

In whatsoe'er new form is meet 
Content to re-appear; 



it 



We shall be Changed:' 8i 



Knowing each germ of life He gives 
Must have in Him its source and rise : 

Being that of His being lives. 
May change but never dies 1 

Ye dead leaves, dropping soft and slow. 
Ye mosses green and lichens fair. 

Go to your graves, as I will go. 
For God is also there. 

Miss MULOCH. 



THE DROOPING WILLOW. 

Green willow ! over whom the perilous blast 
Is sweeping roughly, thou dost seem to me 
The patient emblem of4iumility. 
Waiting in meekness till the storm be passed, 
Assur'd an hour of peace will come at last ; — 
That there will be for thee a cal.a bright day 
When the dark clouds are gathered far away. 
How canst thou ever sorrow's emblem be ? 
Rather I deem thy slight and fragile form. 
In mild endurance bending gracefully. 
Is like the wounded heart, which 'mid the storm 
Looks for the promised time which is to be 
In pious confidence. Oh ! thou shouldst wave 
Thy branches o'er the lowly martyr's grave. 

L. E. L. 




THE PATH THROUGH THE CORN. 

AVY and bright in the summer air — 
Like a quiet sea when the wind blows fair. 
And its roughest breath has scarcely curled 
The green highway to an unknown world — 
Soft whispers passing from shore to shore. 
Like a heart content — ^yet desiring more; 
Who feels forlorn 
Wandering thus on the path through the corn ? 



A short space since, and the dead leaves lay 

Corrupting under the hedgerow gray : 

Nor hum of insect, nor voice of bird 

O'er the desolate field was ever heard ; 

Only at eve the pallid snow 

Blushed rose-red in the red sun-glow ; 

Till, one blest morn. 

Shot up into life the young green corn. 
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Small and feeble, slender and pal^ 

It bent its head to the winter gale, 

Hearkened the wren's soft note of cheer. 

Scarcely believing spring was near ; 

Saw chestnuts bud out, and campions blow. 

And daisies mimic the vanished snow. 

Where it was born. 

On either side of the path through the com. 

The corn — the corn — the beautiful com. 
Rising wonderful, morn by morn. 
First, scarce as high as a fairy's wand. 
Then, just in reach of a child's wee hand. 
Then growing, growing — tall, green, and strong. 
With the voice of the harvest in its song. 
While in fond scorn 
The lark out-carols the murmuring corn. 

O strange, sweet path, formed day by day. 

How, when, and wherefore — ^tongue cannot say. 

No more than of life's strange paths we know 

Whither they lead us, or why we go. 

Or whether our eyes shall ever see 

The wheat in the ear, or the fruit on the tree. 

Yet — who is forlorn ? 

Heaven, that watered the furrows, will ripen the com. 



G a 
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EXTRACT FROM SONG OF THE 
TROUBADOUR. 

KNOW the woods in Spring, I know 
The vc ices of the breeze and brook ; 
I know the little flowers that look 
With starry eyes upturned, and grow 
Through all the rapture that the bird 
Flings down, with quiet hearts unstirred; 
The joy above, the calm below. 
The thrill that passes, and the slow 
Sweet stealing silence, these 1 know. 

And more than these I know; the light 

Upon the passing moment thrown. 
That weights its bliss, yet wings its flight. 
The look that makes two hearts alone, 
Two spirits to each other known. 
And all the world's wide clamour thrown 
Afar, afar ! Yes ! all that dies 
And lives 'twixt loving lips and eyes 
Is known to me ! and would ye deem 
I caught this music from the stream ? 

Dora Greenwell. 



ON A SPRIG OF HEATH. 




LOWER of the waste ! the heath-fowl shuns 
For thee the brake and tangled wood, — 

To thy protecting shade she runs. 
Thy tender buds supply her food ; 

Her young forsake her downy plumes 

To rest upon thy opening blooms. 



Flower of the desert though thou art ! 

The deer that range the mountain free. 
The graceful doe, the stately hart. 

Their food or shelter seek from thee; 
The bee thy earliest blossom greets, 
And draws from thee her choicest sweets. 



Gem of the heath ! whose modest bloom 
Sheds beauty o'er the lonely moor j 

Though thou dispense no rich perfume. 
Nor yet with splendid tints allure. 

Both valour's crest and beauty's power. 

Oft hast thou dcck'd, a favourite flower. 
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Flower of the wild ! whose purple glow 
Adorns the dusky mountain's side. 

Not the gay hues of Iris* bow. 
Nor garden's artful, varied pride. 

With all its wealth of sweets could cheer. 

Like thee, the hardy mountaineer. 

Flower of his heart ! thy fragrance mild. 
Of peace and freedom seems to breathe. 

To pluck thy blossoms in the wild. 
And deck his bonnet with the wreath. 

Where dwelt of old his rustic sires. 

Is all his simple wish requires. 

Flower of his dear-loved native land I 
Alas, when distant, far more dear ! 

When he from some cold foreign strand. 
Looks homeward through the blinding tear. 

How must his aching heart deplore. 

That home and thee he sees no more I 

Mrs. Grant. 











STANZAS. 

HERE is a tongue in every leaf I 

A voice in every rill I 
A voice that speaketh everywhere. 
In flood and fire, through earth and air ; 
A tongue that's never still ! 



*Tis the Great Spirit, wide diffused 

Through everything we see. 
That with our spirits communeth 
Of things mysterious — Life and Death, 
Time and Eternity. 

I see Him in the blazing sun. 

And in the thunder cloud ; ^ 
I hear him in the mighty roar 
That rushes through the forest hoar. 
When winds are piping loud. 

I see him, hear him, everywhere. 

In all things — darkness, light. 
Silence, and sound ; but, most of all. 
When slumber's dusky curtains foil 
At the dead hour of night. 
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I feci Him in the silent dews 

By grateful earth betrayed ; 
I feel Him in the gentle shower^ 
The soft south wind, the breath of floweni. 

The sunshine, and the shade. 

And yet (ungrateful that I am !) 

Tve turned in sullen mood 
From all these things whereof He said 
Wh«i the great whole was finished. 

That they were " very good." 

My «dness on the loveliest things 

Fel hke unwholesome dew- 
The darkness that encompassM me. 
The gloom I felt so palpably, ^ 

Mme own dark spirit threw. 

""" Threh^^'""^"^^-- '- --*' 

By Jfish l^ ^""'^.^y P'^voked 
y seitish, pinmg discontent 

Acceptance cold or negUg^t 
And promises revoked. 
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The clouds drew up, the shadows fled. 

The glorious sun broke out. 
And love, and hope, and gratitude, 
DispeU'd that miserable mood 

Of darkness and of doubt. 

Caroline Bowles. 



DIRGE. 

Bless'd is the turf, serenely bless'd 
Where throbbing hearts may sink to rest. 
Where life's long journey turns to sleep, 
Nor ever pilgrim wakes to weep. 
A little sod, a few sad flowers, 
A tear for long-departed hours, 
Is all that feeling hearts request 
To hush their weary thoughts to rest. 
There shall no vain ambition come 
To lure them from their quiet home ; 
Nor sorrow lift, with heart-strings riven. 
The meek imploring eye to heaven ; 
Nor sad remembrance stoop to shed 
His wrinkles on the slumberer's head ; 
And never, never love repair 
To breathe his idle whispers there ! 

Leigh Hunt. 





TO THE DAISY. 

N youth from rock to rock 1 went. 
From hill to hill, in discontent 
Of pleasure high and turbulent. 
Most pleased when most uneasy $ 
But now my own delights I make. 
My thirst at every rill can slake. 
And Nature's love of thee partake. 
Her much-loved daisy ! 

Thee Winter in the garland wears 
That thinly decks his few grey hairs ; 
Spring parts the clouds with softest airs. 

That she may sun thee ; 
Whole summer-fields are thine by right ; 
And Autumn, melancholy wight! 
Doth in thy crimson head delight, 

W hen rains are on thee. 

Be violets in their secret mews 

The flowers the wanton zephyrs choose ; 
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Proud be the rose, with rains an:l dews 

Her head impearling; 
Thou livest with less ambitious aimi 
Yet hast not gone without thy flame; 
Thou art indeed, by many a claim. 

The poet's darling. 

If to a rock from rain we fly, 
Or some bright day of April sky. 
Imprisoned by hot sunshine lie 

Near the green holly. 
And wearily at length should fare : 
He needs but look about, and there 
Thou- art ! — a friend at hand to scare 

His melancholy. 

A hundred times, by rock or bower, 
Ere thus I have lain couchM an hour. 
Have I derived from thy sweet power 

Some apprehension ; 
Some steady love; some brief delight; 
Some memory that had taken flight ; 
Some chime of fancy, wrong or right ; 

Or strong invention. 

If stately passions in me bum. 

And one chance look to thee should turn, 

I drink out of an humble urn 

A lowlier pleasure; 
The homely sympathy that heeds 
The common life, our nature breeds ; 
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A wisdom fitted to the needs 
Of hearts at leisure. 



Fresh smitten by thy morning ray. 
When thou art up, alert and gay. 
Then, cheerful flower ! my spirits play 

With kindred gladness : 
And when at dusk, l^ dews opprest. 
Thou sink'st, the image of thy rest 
Hath often eased my pensive breast 

Of careful sadness. 

And all day long I number yet. 
All seasons through, another debt. 
Which I, wherever thou art met. 

To thee am owing ; 
An instinct call it, a blind sense — 
A happy, genial influence. 
Coming one knows not how, nor whence^ 

Nor whither going. 

Child of the year ! that round dost run 

Thy pleasant course, — when day's begun. 

As ready to salute the sun 

As lark or leveret. 

Thy long-lost praise thou shalt regain ; 

Nor be less dear to future men 

Than in old time; thou not in vain 

Art Nature's favourite. 

Wordsworth. 
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WITHERING- WITHERING. 

ITHERING— withering— all are withering- 
All of Hope's flowers that youth hath nursed- 
Flowers of love too early blossoming ! 
Buds of ambition too frail to burst. 

Faintly — ^faintly — O ! how faintly 

I feel life's pulses ebb and flow : 
Yet sorrow, I know thou dealest daintily 

With one who should not wish to live moe. 

Nay ! why, young heart, thus timidly shrinking ? 

Why doth thy upward wing thus tire ? 
Why are thy pinions so droopingly sinking, 

When they should only waft thee higher ? 

Upward — ^upward let them be waving. 
Lifting the soul toward her place of birth : 

There are guerdons there, more worth thy having — 
Far more than any these lures of tl^e earth. 

Hoffman. 




LADY FERN. 

F you would see the lady fern 
In all her graceful power. 
Go look for her where woodlarks learn 

Love-songs in a summer bower ; 
Where not fer off, nor yet close by, 

A merry stream trips on. 
Just near enow for an old man's eye 

To watch the waters run. 
And leap o'er many a cluster white 

Of crowfoots o'er them spread ; 
While hart's tongues quiet with a green more bright 

Where the brackens make their bed. 
Ferns all — ^and lovely all — ^yet each 

Yielding in charms to her 
Whose natural graces Art might teach 

High lessons to confer. 
Go loek for the pimpernel by day. 

For Selene's flowers by night. 
For thfB first loves to bask in the sunny ray^ 

And the last woos the moon's soft light ; 
But day or night the lady fern 

May catch and charm your eye. 
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When the sun to gold her emerald turns. 

Or the moon lends her silver dye. 
But seek her not in early May, 

For a Sibyl then she looks. 
With wrinkled fronds that seem to say, 

" Shut up my wizard books !" 
Then search for her in the summer woods. 

Where rills keep moist the ground. 
Where foxgloves from their spotted hoods 

Shake pilfering insects round; 
Where up and clambering all about. 

The traveller's joy flings forth 
Its snowy awns, that in and out 

Like feathers strew the earth. 
Fair are the tufts of meadow sweet 

That haply blossom nigh. 
Fair are the whorls of violet 

Prunella shows hard by ; 
But not by burn, in wood, or dale. 

Grows anything so fair 
As the plumy crest of emerald pale 

That waves in the wind, or soughs in the gale, 

Of the lady fern, when the sunbeams turn 

To gold her delicate hair. 

Calder Campeell. 

Where the copse-wood is the greenest. 
Where the fountain glistens sheenest. 
Where the morning dew lies longest. 
There the lady fern grows strongest, 

Walter Scott. 



THE EVENING PRIMROSE. 




AIR flower, that shunn'st the glare of day. 

Yet lov'st to open, meekly bold. 
To evening hues of sober gray. 
Thy cup of paly gold : 



Be thine the offering', owing long. 
To thee and to this pensive hour. 

Of the brief tributary song. 
Though transient as thy flower. 

I love to watch at silent eve 

Thy scattered blossoms' lonely light ; 
And have my inmost heart receive 

The influence of that sight. 



I love at such an hour to mark 

Their beauty greet the light breeze chill. 
And shine, 'mid shadows gathering dark. 

The garden's glory still. 
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For such, 'tis sweet to think the while, 
When cares and griefi the breast invade* 

Is friendship's animating smile. 
In sorrow's darkening shade. 

Thus it bursts forth like thy pale cup. 

Glistening amid its dewy tears. 
And bears the sinking spirit up 

Amid its chilling fears ; 

But still more animating fiir. 

If meek reUgion's eye may trace, 
Even in thy glimmering earth-bom star. 

The holier hope of grace 1 

The hope that, as thy beauteous bloom 

Expands to glad the close of day. 

So through the shadows of the tomb 

May break forth mercy's ray. 

Barton. 




SCHILLER'S "LAMENT OF CERES. 




A S the beamy spring shone out anew ? 

Re-assumes the earth her primal mien ? 
Yes, once more the rivulets are blue. 

Yes, once more the sunny hills are green. 
On the mirror-floor of ocean's wave 

Cloudlessly the face of Phoebus lies, 
Blandlier the zephyr pinions wave. 

Bud and plantling ope their little eyes ; 
Music trills from every grove and glen. 

And I hear the Oread in the grot 
Sing, "Thy flowers indeed return again. 

But thy daughter, she returneth not." 

Ah ! how long I virander sadly over. 

Desolately over earth's bare field ;" 
Titan 1 Titan ! canst thou not discover 

Where my loved, my vanished lies concealed ? 
None of all thy lamps, of all thy rays. 

Lights the dear, dear countenance for me , 
Even the day which all on earth displays 

Nowhere shows me her I sigh to sec 
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Hast thou, Jupiter, from these fond arms 

Pitilessly torn my lovely one ? 
Or has Pluto borne away her charms 

To the deaih-cold flood of Acheron ? 



Downwards to the blackly rolling river. 

Who will bear my message-word of woe ? 
Into Charon's bark, which floats for ever. 

None save spectral shadows dare to go : 
Hidden from each flesh-imprisoned soul 

Lies always the night-begirdled shore ; 
Long as Styx has yet been known to roll. 

Shape of life his waters never bore. 
Thousand headlong pathways hurry thither. 

Back alone to light is no return ; 
Scarce a sigh comes faintly grafted hither. 

Whispering of her for whom I mourn. 

Earth-sprung mothers of an earthly name. 

Doomed to die because of Pyrrha born. 
Follow joyously through death and flame 

Nurslings from their loving bosom torn ; 
Thus doth reigning Jupiter command, 

" None of mine shall pass the phantom portal ;" 
Wherefore, Pcircae, must your iron hand 

Sternly spare the God and the Immortal ? 
Ah I down, down into the night of nights 

Rather hurl me from Olympus' brow : 

Why revere in me the goddess' rights ? 

Are they not the mother's tortures now? 

u 2 
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While the stem ascending, skjrward towers^ 
Bashfully the fibres shun the light, — 

Thus, to rear my tender ones, the powers 
Both of heaven and of earth unite. 

Half-way in the land where light rejoices. 

Half-way in the night-world of the tomb^ 
These to me are blessed herald voices. 

Earthward wafted up from Orcus' gloom j 
Yea, though dungeoned in the hell of hells. 

Would I from the deep abyss infernal 
Hear the silver peal, whose music swells 

Gently from these blossoms young and vernal. 
Singing that where old in rayless blindness 

Darklingly the mourner phantoms move^ 
Even THERE are bosoms filled with kindness 

Even THERE are breasts alive with love. 

Oh, my flowers ! that, round the mead so sunny, 

Odour-loaded, freshly bloom and blow. 
Here I bless you, may redundant hon^ 

Ever down your chalice petals flow ! 
Flowers ! Til bathe you in celestial light. 

Blent with colours from the rainbow borrowed, 
AH your bells shall glisten with the bright 

Hues that play around Aurora's forehead; 
So, whene'er the days of springtime roll. 

When the Autumn pours his yellow treasures. 
May each bleeding heart and loving soul 

Read in you my mingled pains and pleasures ! 

Translated by D. U. M. 





YELLOW LEAVES. 

HE leaves are felling from the trees. 
The flowers are fading all : 

More chill and boisterous is the breeze, 

More hoarse the waterfeU : 
The sky o'ermantled now with clouds. 

Looks gray, and wan, and pale : 
The mist-fog spreads its hoary shrouds 

O'er mountain, grove, and vale. 

How lapse our years away ! how fade 

The raptures of the mind' 
Onward we pass to storm and shade. 

And leave blue skies behind : 
Like yellow leaves, around us fall 

The friends best loved and known ; 
And when we most have need of all, ■ 

We oft are most alone. 



Still more ^lone ! blithe Spring comes round , 

Rich Summer-tide smiles by ; 
And golden Autumn paints the ground. 

Till Winter's storm blasts fly. 
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One after one, friends drop away. 
As months on months roll on; 

And hour by hour, and day by day. 
The old are more alone. 

Still more alone! alas! tis vain 

New hopes, new hearts to find; 
What magic can restore again 

The visions of youth's mind ? 
Age walks amid an altered world, 

'Mid bustling crowds unknown: 
New scenes have novelty unfurled, 

And left the old alone ! 



»s 



" Sear leaves that dangle from Life's tree. 

The whole might well have sad, 
" A relic of the past are we, 

A remnant of the dead : 
Like emblems of forlorn decay, 

We linger till the last; 
But death's long night shall turn to day. 

When Time itself is past!" 

M. J. M. 





TO A CROCUS 

BLOSSOMING BENEATH A WALL-PLOWER. 

ELCOME, wild harbinger of Spring ! 
To this small nook of earth ; 
Feeling and fancy fondly cling 
Round thoughts which owe their birth 
To thee, and to the humble spot 
Where chance has fixed thy lowly lot. 

To thee, — for thy rich golden bloom. 
Like heaven's fair bow on high. 

Portends, amid surrounding gloom. 
That brighter hours draw nigh. 

When blossoms of more varied dyes. 

Shall ope their tints to warmer skies. 

Yet not the lily, nor the rose. 

Though fairer for they be, 
Can more delightful thoughts disclose 

Than I derive from thee : 
The eye their beauty may prefer ; 
The heart is thy interpreter I 
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Methinks in thy fair flower is seen. 

By those whose fancies roam. 
An emblem of that leaf of green 

The fdithfiil dove brought home. 
When o'er the world of waters dark 
Were driven the inmates of the ark. 

That leaf betokened freedom nigh 

To mournful captives there ; 
Thy flower foretells a sunnier sky. 

And chides the dark despair 
By winter's chilling influence flung 
O'er spirits sunk^ and nerves unstrung. 

And sweetly has kind Nature's hand 

Assigned thy dwelling-place 
Beneath a flower whose blooms expand 

With fond congenial grace. 
On many a desolated pile. 
Brightening decay with beauty's smile 

Thine is the flower of .*ope, whose hue 

Is bright with coming joy ; 
The wallflower's that of Faith, too true 

For ruin to destroy ; — 
And where, O! where should Hope up-spring 
But under Faith's protecting wing? 

Barton. 
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THE CHILD OF EARTH. 




AINTER her slow step fells from day to day. 

Death's hand is heavy on her darkening brow. 
Yet doth she fondly cling to earth and say, 
" I am content to die, — but Oh ! not now ! — 
Not while the blossoms of the joyous spring 

Make the warm air such luxury to breathe; 
Not while the birds such lajrs of gladness sing; 

Not while bright flowers around my footsteps wreathe. 
Spare me, great God ! lift up my drooping brow ; 
1 am content to die, — but. Oh ! not now !" 



The spring hath ripened into summer-time 1 

The season's viewless boundary is past ; 
The glorious sun hath reached his burning prime: 

Oh ! must this glimpse of beauty be the last ? 
" Let me not perish while, o'er land and lea. 

With silent steps the lord of light moves on ; 
Not while the murmur of the mountain bee 

Greets my dull ear with music in its tone 1 
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SumiDcT Is gone: and autumn's wberei bues 

Tint the ripe &uia, and gild the wani^ com; 
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To watch in silence while the evening rays 
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The bleak wind whistles '. snow-showers, br and ncn 

I^ift without echo to the whitening gromid; 

Autumn bath passed away, end, cold and drear, 

Winter stalks on, with frozen mantle bouml ! 
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The Child of Earth. 1 09 

Thee never more the sunshine shall awake. 
Beaming all redly through the lattice-pane; 

The steps of friends thy slumbers may not break. 
Nor fond familiar voice arouse again ! 

Death's silent shadow veils thy darkened brow ; 

Why didst thou linger? — ^thou art happier now. 

C. E. S. Norton. 



TO THE CROCUS. 

Lowly, sprightly little flower I 

Herald of a brighter bloom, 
Bursting in a sunny hour 

From thy winter tomb. 

Hues you bring, bright, gay, and tender, 

As if never to decay; 
Fleeting in their varied splendour — 

Soon, alas ! it &des away. 

Thus the hopes I long had cherished. 
Thus the friends I long had known. 

One by one, like you, have perished. 
Blighted — I must fade alone. 

Patterson. 




THE IVY-SONG. 

H ! how could fancy crown with thee 

In ancient days the god of wine. 
And bid thee at the banquet be 
Companion of the vine ! 
Ivy ! thy home is where each sound 

Of revelry hath long been o'er. 
Where song and beaker once went round. 
But now are known no more. 
Where long-fallen gods recline, 
There the pkce is thine. 

The Roman on his battle plains. 

Where kings before his eagles bent. 
With thee, amidst exulting strains, 

Shadow*d the victor's tent ; 
Though shining there in deathless green» 

Triumphally thy boughs might wave. 
Better thou lovest the silent scene 

Around the victor's grave. 



. The Ivy- Song. j 1 1 

Um and sculpture half-divine 
Yield their place to thine. 



The cold halls of the regal dead, 

Where lone the Italian sunbeams dwell. 
Where hollow sounds the lightest tread — 

Ivy, they know thee well ! 
And far above the festal vine. 

Thou wav'st where once proud banners hung, 
Where mouldering turrets crest the Rhine, 

The Rhine, still fresh and young ! 
Tower and rampart o'er the Rhine^ 
Ivy, all are thine ! 

High from the fields of air look down 

Those eyries of a vanished race. 
Where harp, and battle, and renown. 

Have passed and left no trace. 
But thou art there serenely bright. 

Meeting the mountain storms with bloom. 
Thou that wilt climb the loftiest height. 

Or crown the lowliest tomb I 
Ivy, Ivy ! all are thine. 
Palace, hearth, and shrine. 

fis all the same; our pilgrim tread 

O'er classic plains, through deserts free. 
On the mute path of ages fled. 
Still meets decay and thee. 
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And still let man his &brics rear, 
August in beauty, stem in power* 

Days pass — thou Ivy never sere I 

And thou shalt have thy dower. 

All are thine, or must be thine t 

Tempk, pillar, shrine ! 

Hemans. 



THE WALL-FLOWER. 

Cheerful 'midst desolation's sadness — ^thou-^ 
Fair flower, art wont to grace the mouldering pile^ 
And brightly bloom o'er ruin, like a smile 

Reposing calm on age's furrowed brow — 
Sweet monitor I an emblem sure I see 
Of virtue, and of virtue's power, in thee. 

For though thou cheerest the dull ruin's gloom. 
Still when thou'rt found upon the gay parterre 
There thou art svreetest — fairest of the feur ; — 

So virtue, while it robs of dread the tomb. 

Shines in the crown that youth and beauty wear. 
Being best of all the gems that glitter there. 

Anon. 
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A SCENE ON THE BANKS OF THE HUDSON, 

OOL shades and dews are round my way. 

And silence of the early day ; 

'Mid the dark rocks that watch his bed« 
Glitters the mighty Hudson, spread 
Unrippled, save by drops that fall 
From shrabs that fringe his mountain wall; 
And o'er the clear still water swells 
The music of the Sabbath bells. 

All, save this little nook of land. 

Circled with trees, on which I stand ; 

All, save that line of hills which lie 

Suspended in the mimic sky — 

Seems a blue void, above, below. 

Through which the white clouds come and go^ 

And from the green world's fiuthest steep 

I gaze into the airy deep. 

Loveliest of lovely things are they. 
On earth, that soonest pass away. 
The rose that lives its little hour 
Is prized beyond the sculptured flower. 
Even love, long tried and cherished long» 
Becomes more tender and more strong, 

I 
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At thought of that insatiate grave 
From which its yearnings cannot save. 

River 1 in this still hour thou hast 
Too much of heaven on earth to last ; 
Nor long may thy still waters lie 
An image of the glorious sky. 
Thy fate and mine are not repose 
And ere another evening close. 
Thou to thy tide shalt turn again. 
And I to seek the crowd of men. 

Bryant. 



NOVEMBER. 

Yet one smile more, departing distant sun f 

One mellow smile through the soft vapoury air» 
Ere o'er the frozen earth the loud winds run. 

Or snows are sifted o'er the meadows bare. 
One smile on the brown hills and naked trees. 

And the dark rocks whose summer wreaths are cast; 
And the blue gentian flower, that, in the breeze; 

Nods lonely, of her beauteous race the last. 
Yet a few sunny days, in which the bee 

Shall murmur by the hedge that skirts the way. 
The cricket chirp upon the russet lea. 

And man delight to linger in thy ray. 
Yet one rich smile, and we will try to bear 
The piercing winter frost, and winds, and darkened air. 

Bryant. 



THE EVENING WIND. 




PIRIT that breathest through my lattice, thou 

That cool'st the twilight of the sultry day. 
Gratefully flows thy iireshness round my brow ; 
Thou hast been out upon the deep at play. 
Riding all day the wild blue waves till now. 

Roughening their crests, and scattering high their 
spray. 
And swelling the white sail. I welcome thee 
To the scorched land, thou wanderer of the sea I 



Nor I alone — a thousand bosoms round 
Inhale thee in the fulness of delight; 

And languid forms rise up, and pulses bound 
Livelier, at coming of the wind of night ; 

And, languishing to hear thy grateful sound. 
Lies the vast inland stretched beyond the sight. 

Go forth into the gathering shade ; go forth, 

God's blessing breathed upon the fiunting earth ! 

I a 
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Go, rock the little woodbird in his nest. 

Curl the still waters, bright with stars, and rouse 

The wide old wood from his majestic rest. 
Summoning from the innumerable boughs 

The strange, deep harmonies that haunt his breast : 
Pleasant shall be thy way where meekly bows 

The shutting flower, and darkling waters pass. 

And where the o'ershadowing branches sweep the grass. 

The faint old.fnan shall lean his silver head 
To feel thee ; thou shalt kiss the child asleep. 

And dry the moistened curls that overspread 

His temples, while his breathing grows more deep ; 

And they who stand about the sick man's be(^ 
Shall joy to listen to thy distant sweep. 

Arid softly part his curtains to allow 

Thy visit, grateful to his burning brow. 

Go— but the circle of eternal change, 

Whieh is the life of nature, shall restore 
With sounds and scents from all thy mighty range* 

Thee to thy birthplace of the deep once more ; 
Sweet odours in the sea-air, sweet and strange. 

Shall tell the homesick mariner of the shore; 
And, listening to thy murmur, he shall deem 
He hears the rustling leaf and running stream. 

Bryant. 




THE THIRD OF NOVEMBER, 1861. 

|OFTLY breathes the west wind beside the ruddy 
forest. 
Taking leaf by leaf from the branches where 
he fiies. 
Sweetly streams the sunshine, this third day of November, 
Through the golden haze of the quiet autumn skies. 

Tenderly the season has spared the grassy mes^ows. 
Spared the petted flowers that the old world gave the 
new. 
Spared the autumn rose and the garden's group of 
pansies. 
Late-blown dandelions and periwinkles blue. 



On my cornice linger the ripe black grapes ungathered ; 

Children fill the groves with the echoes of their glee. 
Gathering tawny chestnuts, and shouting when beside 
them. 

Drops the heavy fruit of the tall black walnut-tree. 



1x8 The Evergreen* 

Glorioas are the woods in their latest gold and crimson* 
Yet our fall-leaved willows are in their freshest green ; 

Such a kindly autumn, so mercifully dealing 

With the growths of summer, I never yet have seen. 

Like this kindly season may life's decline come o'er me; 

Past is manhood's summer, the frosty months are here; 
Yet be genial airs and a pleasant sunshine left me. 

Leaf, and fruit, and blossom, to mark the closing year. 

Dreary is the time when the flowers of earth are withered. 
Dreary is the time when the woodland leaves are cast ; 

When, upon the hillside, all hardened into iron. 

Howling like a wolf, flies the Punished northern blast. 

Dreary are the years when the eye can look no longer 
With delight on nature, or hope on human kind ; 

Oh may those that whiten my temples, as they pass me. 
Leave the heart unfrozen, and spare the cheerful mind. 

Bryant. 





A FLOWER OF A DAY. 




LD friend, that with a pale and pensile grace 
Climb'st the lash hedgerows, art thou back again* 
Marking the slow round of the wondrous years ? 
Didst beckon me a moment, silent flower? 



Silent ? As silent is the arcnangel's pen. 
That day by day records our various lives. 
And turns the page — ^the half-forgotten page 
"Which all cternitv will never blot. 

Forgotten ? No, we never do forget : 
We let the years go ; wash them clean with tears, 
Leave them to bleach i' the sun and open day. 
Or lock them careful by, like dead friends' clothes. 
Till we shall dare unfold them without pain ; 
But we forget not — never can forget. 

Flower, thou and I a moment face to feoe-* 
My face as clear as thine, this July noon 
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Shining on both, on bee and butteifly. 
And golden beetle creeping in the nin— ^ 
Will pause, and lifting up page after page, 
The quaint memorial chronicle of life. 
Look backward, backward. 

♦ ♦ ♦ So, the volume close 1 

This July day- with God*s sun high in heaven. 
And the whole etrth rejoicing; let it close I 

I think we need not sigh, complain, or rave : 

Nor blush : our doings and misdoings all 

Being more 'gainst Heaven than man. Heaven doth 

them keep 
With all Its doings and undoings strange 
Towards us. Let the solemn volume close; 
I would not alter in it one poor line. 

My dainty flower, my innocent white flower. 
With such a pure smile looking up at heaven. 
With such a bright smile looking down on me- 
(Nothing but smiles ! as if in all the world 
Were no such things as thunderstorms or rains. 
Or broken petals battered on the earth. 
Or shivering leaves whirled in the frosty air 
Like ghosts of last year's joys) — my pretty flower. 
Open thy breast : not one salt drop shall stain 
Its whiteness. If these foolish eyes are full, 
'Tis only*at the wonder and the peace;, 
The wisdom and the sweetness of God's world. 



GARDENING. 




jEEST thou yon woodland child. 
How amid flowerets wild. 
Wilder himself, he plies his pleasure-task ? 
That ring of fragrant ground. 
With its low woodbine bound. 
He claims : no more as yet his little heart need ask. 

There learns he flower and weed 
To sort with careful heed: 
He waits not for the weary noontide hour. 
There with the soft night air 
Comes his refreshing care : 
Each tiny leaf looks up and thanks him for the shower. 

Thus feithful found awhile, 
He wins the joyous smile 
Of friend or parent : glad and bright is he, 
When for his garland gay 
He hears the kind voice say, 
" Well hast thou wrought, dear boy : the garden thine 
shall be." 
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And when long 3rears are flown. 
And the proud word. Mine Own, 
F&miliar sounds, what joy in field or bower 
To view by Memory's aid 
Again that garden glade. 
And muse on all the lore there learned in each bright 
hour! 

Is not a life well spent 
A child's play-fiBiden, lent 
For Heaven's high trust to train young heart and limb ? 
When in yon field on high 
Our hard-won powers we try. 
Will no mild tones of earth blend with the adoring 
hjrmn? 

O fragrant, sure, will prove 
The breath of patient Love, 
Even from these fading sweets by Memory cast. 
As deepening evermore 
To him our song we pour. 
Who lent us Earth, that he might give us Heaven at last. 

Lyra Innocbntium. 
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LINES 

WRITTEN IN EARLY SPRING. 

ROM the sod no crocus peq>s. 

And the snow-drop scarce is seen. 
And the dafibdil yet sleeps 
In its radiant sheath of green ; 
Yet the naked groves among 

Is an homeless music heard. 
And a welcoming is sung, 

Till the leafless boughs are stirred 
With a spirit and a life 

Which is floating all around ; 
And the covert glades are rife 

With the new awakened sound 
Of the birds, whose voices pour 

To an interrupted strain. 
As they scarcely were secure 

That the spring was come again.. 
Soon the seasonable flowers 

Will a glad assurance bring, 
.To their fresh and leafy bowers. 

Of the presence of the Spring : 
And these snatches of delight 

Are the prelude of a song. 
That will daily gather might. 

And endure the summer long. 

R. Trench. 



YEW-TREES. 




HERE is a Yew-tree, pride of Lorton Vale, 
Which to this day stands single, in the midst 
Of its own darkness, as it stood of yore : 
Not loth to furnish weapons for the bands 
Of Umfravillc or Percy ere they marched 
To Scotland's heaths ; or those that crossed the sea 
And drew their sounding bows at Azincour, 
Perhaps at earlier Crecy, or Poictiers. 
Of vast circumference and gloom profound 
This solitary Tree ! a living thing 
Produced too^slowly ever to decay; 
Of form and aspect too magnificent 
To be destroyed. But worthier still of note 
Are those fraternal Four of Borrowdale, 
Joined in one solemn and capacious grove ; 
Huge trunks ! and each particular trunk a growth 
Of intertwisted fibres serpentine 
Up-coiling, and inveterately convolved ; 
Nor uninformed with Phantasy, and looks . 
That threaten the profane; — a pillared shade. 



Yew-trees. i a 

Upon whose grassless floor of red-brown hix. 
By sheddings from the pining umbrage tinged 
PercDDially — lieneath whose sable roof 
Of boughs, as if tor tcsul purpose, decked 
With unrejoicing berries — ghosllj' Shapes 
May meet at noontide; Fear and trembling Hope, 
Silence and Foresight ; Death the Skeleton 
And Time the Shadow ; — there to celebrate, 
As in a natural temple scattered o'er 
With altars undisturbed of mossy stone. 
United worship ) or in mute repose 
To lie, anri listen to the mountain flood 
Murmuring from GUramara's inmost caves. 

Wo RDl WORTH. 




CHILDHOOD AND HIS VISITORS. 




NCE on a time, when sunny May 
Was kissing up the April showers, 
I saw &ir Childhood hard at play 
Upon a bank of blushing flowers; 
Happy, — he knew not whence or how; 

And smiling, — ^who could choose but love him ; 
For not more glad than Childhood's brow. 
Was the blue heaven that beamed above him* 



Old Time, in most appalling wrath. 

That valley's green repose invaded : 
The brooks grew dry upon his path. 

The birds were mute, the lilies &ded; 
But Time so swiftly winged his flight, 

In haste a Grecian tomb to batter. 
That Childhood watched his paper kit^ 

And knew just nothing of the matter. 

With curling lip, and glancing qre, 
Guilt gazed upon the scene a minute 

But Childhood's glance of purity 
Had such a holy spell within it. 



Childhood and his Visitors. 12 J 

That the dark demon to the air 

Spread forth again his baffled pinion. 

And hid his envy and despair. 

Self-tortured, in his own dominion. 

Then stepped a gloomy- phantom up, 

"Pale, qrpress-crowned, night's awful daughter. 
And proffered him a fearful cup. 

Full to the brim of bitter water : 
Poor Childhood bade her tell her name, 

And when the beldame muttered " Sorrow," 
He said, — " Don't interrupt my game, 

ril taste it, if I must, to-morrow." 

The Muse of Pindus thither came, 

And wooed him with the softest numbers 
That ever scattered wealth and fiune 

Upon a youthful poet's slumbers ; 
Though sweet the music of the lay. 

To Childhood it was all a riddle. 
And *' Oh," he cried, " do send away 

That noisy woman with the fiddle." 

Then Wisdom stole his bat and ball. 

And taught him, with most sage endeavour. 
Why bubbles rise, and acorns fell. 

And why no toy may last for ever: 
She talked of all the wondrous laws 

Which Nature's open book discloses. 
And Childhood, ere she made a pause. 

Was fut asleep among the 
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Sleep on, sleep on ! — Oh ! Manhood's dreams 

Are all of earthly pain, or pleasure^ 
Of Glory's toils. Ambition's schemes. 

Of cherished love or hoarded treasure : 
But to the couch where Childhood lies 

A more delicious trance is given 
Lit up by rajrs from Seraph eyes. 

And glimpses of remembered heaven 1 

Pearo. 



I MOURN NOT THE FOREST. 

I MOURN not the forest whose verdure is dying, 
I mourn not the summer whose beauty is o'er« 

I weep for the hope that for ever is flying, 
I sigh for the worth that I slighted before 

And sigh to bethink me how vain is my sighing^ 
For love^ once extinguished, is kindled no more. 

The spring may return with his garland of flowers^ 
And wake to new rapture the bird on the tree; 

The summer smile soft thro' his crystalline showers; 
The treasures of autumn wave brown on the lea; 

The rock may be shaken, the dead may awaken. 
But the friend of my bosom returns not to me. 

Heber. 



THE INDIAN SUMMER. 




HE smile of summer's golden brow 

Into a deepening frown has passed; 
I hear stern winter's coming now 

Muttered upon the sullen blast : 
The leaves that danced in careless glee 

Are dropping with each harsher breath; 
And on each quivering cheek I see 

Glisten the hectic bloom of death. 



Yet o'er this autumn landscape sad 

Has crept unseen a mellower day ; 
November's scowling eye is glad 

^^ith all the kindling fire of May. 
Peeps a stray bluebird from his nook. 

His half-forgotten tunc to sing; 
And the green alder by the brook 

Smiles, as if dreaming of the spring. 
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I watch, in this long twilight-hush. 

Lake, woodland bathed in soft repose 
And yonder hill, whose burning b^h 

Beneath the sun's fond kisses glows. 
A trance of joy o'er earth and air ! 

A Sabbath eve of holy bliss. 
That prophesies a morrow, fair 

As is the memory of this. 

And now, on winged fancies bright. 

As the first wren his exile leaves, 
I build my nest of brooding thought 

Beneath the well-remembered eaves. 
Sweet season ! in thy happy face, 

Thou summer's lingering, orphan child 1 
The image of the past I trace. 

The joy that out of sorrow smiled. 

I see above me hang the clouds. 

Long darkling o'er the early years ; 
I think of loves the grave enshrouds ; 

Of eyes oft wet with bitter tears : 
Rose-buds of youth, whose petals white 

Opened dew-gemmed ; — but ah ! how brief 
That morning dream ! the firost of night 

Palsied so soon the new-bom leaf. 

Fade, fade away, ye mists of pain i 

I stand above my silent dead ; 
Thro* glistening tear-drops of the rain 

The sunbeam gilds the grassy bed : 
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And see [ where one white blossom lies, 

Nestling amidst the mosses deep. 
And whispers with its starry eyes; — 

God giveth His beloved sleep. 

O hallowed, healing eventide ! 

O mild-eyed loiterer of the year ! 
Thou goest, but not with thee glide 

These kindly hopes that linger here. 
Still whisper, as thy foot departs. 

Soft in the gloaming of the West, 
The after-sunshine of our hearts. 

The Indian Summer of the breast. 

E. A. Washburn. 

AUTUMN. 

The falling leaf repeats the mournful tale 
Of beauty faded, and retiring joy; 
Some golden reliques float on every gale. 
And nature's death comes hastening to destroy. 

Brief is that death : — ^and is not ours the same ? 
The mystic voice, that wakes the newborn year. 
With mightier sound shall from the dust reclaim 
The friends we mourn in chilly sorrow here. 

Oh ! as the Spring adorn'd with flowers will rise. 

So may their virtues bear a deathle^s bloom; 

And spread and brighten in serener skies, 

Sav'd thro* the silent winter of the tomb. 

Rev. F. Hodgson. 
K 2 




THE RED RIVER VOYAGEUR- 




UT and in the river is winding 

The hnks of its long, red chain. 
Through belts of dusky pine-land 
And gusty leagues of plain. 



Only, at times, a smoke-wreath 
With the drifting cloud-rack joins- 

The smoke of the hunting-lodges 
Of the wild Assiniboins 1 

Drearily blows the north wind 
From the land of ice and snow; 

The eyes that look are weary. 
And heavy the hands that row. 



And with one foot on the water. 

And one upon the shore;. 
The Angel of Shadow gives warning 

That day shall be no more. 



The Red River Foyageur, J33 

Is it the clang of wild-geese ? 

Is it the Indian's yell, 
Thit lends to the voice of the north-wind 

The tone of a ^-ofF bell ? 

The voyageur smiles as he listens 

To the sound that grows apace; 
Well he knows the vesper ringing 

Of the bells of St. Boniface. 

The bells of the Roman Mission, 
That call from their turrets twain. 

To the boatmen on the river. 
To the hunter on the plain 1 

Even so in our mortal journey 

The bitter north winds blow. 
And thus upon life's Red River 

Our hearts, as oarsmen, row. 

And when the Angel of Shadow 
Rests his feet on wave and shore. 

And our eyes grow dim with watching 
And our hearts feint at the oar ; 

Happy is he who heareth 

The signal of his release 
In the bells of the Holy City, 

The chimes of eternal peace ! 

John Greenleaf Whiitier. 




WAITING BY THE GATE. 
jESlDE a massive gateway built up in years gone 

by, 

'Upon whose top the clouds in eternal shadow 

lie, 
While streams the evening sunshine on quiet wood and 

lea, 
I stand and calmly wait till the hinges turn for me. 

The iree-tops faintly rustle beneath the breeze's flight, 
A soft and soothing sound, yet it whispers of the 

night ; 
I hear the wood-thrush piping one mellow descant more. 
And scent the flowers that blow when the heat of day 

is o'er. 

Behold the portals open, and o'er the threshold now 
There steps a weary one with a pale and furrowed brow ; 
His count of years is full, his allotted task is wrought ; 
He oasses to his rest from a place that needs him not. 



Waiting ly the Gate, 135 

Id sadness then I ponder how quickly fleets the hour 
Of human strength and action, man's courage and his 

power. 
I muse while still the woodthrush sings down the golden 

day. 
And as I look and listen the sadness wears away. 

Again the hinges turn, and a youth, departing, throws 
A look of longing backward, and sorrowfully goes ; 
A blooming maid, unbinding the roses from her hair. 
Moves mournfully away from amidst the young and 
fair. 

Oh glory of our race that so suddenly decays ! 
Oh crimson flush of morning that darkens as we gaze ! 
Oh breath of summer blossoms that on the restless air 
Scatters a moment's sweetness and flies we know not 
where ! 

I gfieve for lifis's bright promise, just shown and then 

withdrawn ; 
But still the sun shines round me : the evening bird 

sings on. 
And I again am soothed, and, beside the ancient gate. 
In this soft evening sunlight, 1 calmly stand and wait. 

Once more the gates are opened; an infant group go 

out. 
The sweet smile quenched for ever, and stilled the 

sprightly shout. 
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Oh frail^ frail tree of Life, that upon the greensward 

strows 
Its fiiir young buds unopened, with every wind that 

blows! 

So come from every region, so enter side by side. 

The strong and faint of spirit, the meek and men of 

pride. 
Steps of earth's great and mighty, between those pillars 

gray. 
And prints of little feet, mark the dust along the 

way. 

And some approach the threshold whose looks are 

blank with fear. 
And some whose temples brighten with joy in drawing 

near. 
As if they saw dear faces, and caught the gracious 

eye 
Of Him, the Sinless Teacher, who came for us to die. 

I mark the joy, the terror; yet, these, within my heart. 
Can neither wake the dread nor the longing to depart. 
And in the sunshine streaming on quiet wood and lea, 
1 stand and calmly wait till the hinges turn for me. 

William Cullen Bryant. 



^^^^^^^^^^_^__^^^^^^^^^BS 




LABOUR. 

AUSE not to dream of the future before us ; 
Pause not to weep the wild cares that come 
o'er us ; 
Hark how Creation's deep musical chorus, 

Unintermitting, goes up into Heaven ! 
Never the ocean-wave falters in flowing. 
Never the little seed stops in its growing. 
More and more richly the rose-heart keeps glowing. 
Till from its nourishing stem it is riven. 






Labour is worship !" — the robin is singing; 

Labour is worship !" — the wild bee is ringing ; 
Listen ! that eloquent whisper upspringing. 

Speaks to thy soul from out Nature's heart. 
From the dark cloud flows the life-giving shower ; 
From the rough sod comes the soft-breathing flower; 
From the small insect the rich coral bower ; 

Only man, in the plan, ever shrinks frotn his part. 
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Labour is life ! — Tis the still water feileth; 

l.tleness ever despsureth, bewaileth : 

Keep the watch wound, for the dark rust assaileth; 

Flowers droop and die in the stillness of noon. 
Labour is gloiy ! — the flying cloud lightens ; 
Only the waving wing changes and brightens; « 

Lile hearts only the dark future fHghtens ; 

Play the sweet keys, wouldst thou keep them in tune. 

labour is rest — from the sorrows that greet us ; 
lest from all petty vexations that meet us ; 
Rest from sin-promptings that ever entreat us ; 

Rest from world-Sirens that lead us to ill. 
Work — ^and pure slumbers shall wait on thy pillow 
Work — thou shalt ride o'er care's coming billow; 
Lie not down wearied 'neath woe's weeping willow ; 

Work with a stout heart and resolute will. 

Droop not, though shame, sin, and anguish are round 

thee; 
Bravely fling off the cold chain that hath bound thee ; 
Look on yon pure heaven smiling beyond thee; 

Rest not content in thy darkness — ^a clod. 
Work for some good — be it ever so slowly ; 
Cherish some flower — be it ever so lowly ; 
Labour ! — all labour is noble and holy ; 

Let thy great deeds be thy prayer to thy God 

Frances Ossood. 






THE BONNIE ROWAN BUSH. 




HE bonnic rowan bush 
In yon lane glen. 
Where the burnie clear doth gush 
In yon lane glen ; 
My head is white and auld. 
An' my bluid is thin and cauld ; 
But I lo'e the bonnie rowan bush 
In yon lane glen. 

My Jeanie first I met 

In yon lane glen. 
When the grass wi* dew was wet 

In yon lane glen ; 
The moon was shinin' sweet. 
An* our hearts wi* love did beat. 
By the bonnie, bonnie rowan bush 

In yon lane glen. 

Oh, she promised to be mine 

In yon lane glen ! 
Her heart she did resign 

In yon lane glen : 
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An' monie a happy day 
Did o'er us pass away 
Beside the bonnie rowan bush 
In yon lane glen. 

Sax bonnie bairns had we 

In yon lane glen. 
Lads an' lasses young an' spree 

In yon lane glen : 
An' a blither femily 
Than ours there cou'dna be. 
Beside the bonnie rowan bush 

In yon lane glen. 

Now my auld wife's gane awa 

Frae yon lane glen ; 

An' though simmer sweet doth &' 

In yon lane glen. 

To me Its beauty's gane. 

For, alake, I sit alane 

Beside the bonnie rowan bush 

In yon lane glen ! 

Robert Nicoll. 



THE SWEET-SEDGE. 



i" In former days, the sweet-sedge (Acortts calamus) was used 
in the garlands hung in churches or dwellings. From time im- 
memorial, it has been used for strewing the floors of the cathedral 
of Norwich, and been thrown on some of the adjoining streets on 
the day of choosing the mayor of that city. When trodden on, 
its fragrance becomes stronger, and the old cathedral seems 
filled with incense. "—Anne Pratt's "Plants of Great Britain."] 



Oh, rivcr-side. 
Where soft green rushes bear dark flowers. 
And reedy grasses weave dark bowers. 

Through which fleet minnows glide — 
Oh, river-banks, let me from you convey 
Something to scatter in yon ancient minster gray. 

Oh, minster gray ! 
Where graves of friends beloved are found, 
I come to thee with strewments. — Round 

Each blade of grass, each spray 
Of Acorus, a fragrant essence breathes. 
Nature's own incense shed to sanctifv these wreaths I 
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Oh, rushes green, 
Wiih blosionu wan or brown I — and ye 
Sweel flags, fnim whose scent-roob 10 me 

Come thoughts of ihe Has Been, 
Yc are ihe fitting plants at eve to shed 
A vague mpierious perfume o'er the silent dead t 

"Notso!— notsor 
A voice replies : " For joy alone 
These reeds and rushes here are strewn 1" 

But 1 again cry : " Lol 
Joy's emblems here 1 fitly use, to prove 
That life and death alike spring from God's holy love." 

CaLDBH CitHrBELL. 






THE KING AND QUEEN OF SCOTTISH 

WOODS. 

H ! wild and bleak are Scotland's hills. 
Where headlong torrents roar. 
Where granite-peaked mountains frown. 

All capped with snow-wreaths hoar : 
And broad and wide her moorlands stretch 

With many a dark ravine. 
Where legends tell of Kelpie-sprifes 

By fitful moonshine seen. 
When Winter winds shriek loud and high. 

When floods tumultuous pour. 
The lofty pine creaks gratingly 

Amid the mighty roar. 
The lofty pine crowns Scotland's hills. 

Nor recks he Winter's blast. 
His root clings firmly to the rock 

Like an anchor stout and fast. 
The pine is king of Scottish woods; 

And the queen ? — Ah I who is she ? 
The fairest form the forest kens — 

The bonnic birken tree ! 
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The Trosachs' glen of red" renown. 

Were sterile, bleak, and bare, 
But that the graceful birken trees 

Are waving gaily there. 
0*er crag and cleft and dim defile. 

The dancing branches play. 
The small leaves quivering on their stalks. 

The blossoms on the spray. 
What magic hues the sunset pours 

All through a birken glade I 
Sooth you might think that every leaf 

Of living gold was made. 

And every stem is silver bright. 

Wrought featly o'er with brown. 
More daintily than jewel-work 

Upon a tair Queen's crown. 
God crowns the tree with loveliness, 

A bonnie Queen to be — 
Queen of the glens in auld Scotland — 

The bonnie birken tree. 

L. A. TWAMLEY, 




LINES 

SUGGESTED BY THE SIGHT OF SOME LATE AUTUMN 

FLOWERS. 




HESE few pale Autumn flowers. 

How beautiful they are ! 
Than all that went before. 
Than all the summer store. 
How lovelier far ! 



And why ? They are the last ! 

The last ! the last ! the last ! 
Oh, by that little word 
How many thoughts are stirred. 

That whisper of the past ! 



Pale flowers ! pale perishing flowers. 

Ye* re types of precious things ; 
Types of those better moments 
That flit, like life's enjoyments. 
On rapid, rapid wings. 

L 
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Last hours with parting dear ones 
(That time the fostest spends) ; 

Last tears in silence shed : 

Last words half uttered; 
Last looks of dying friends. 

Who but would &in compress 

A life into a day,^ 
The last day spent with one 
Who, ere to-morrow's sun. 

Must leave us, and for aye 1 

precious, precious moments. 

Pale flowers ! ye're types of those ; 
The saddest, sweetest, dearest. 
Because, like those, the nearest 

To an eternal close. 

Pale flowers ! pale perishing flowers 1 
I woo your gentle breath; 

1 leave the summer rose 

For younger, blither brows ; 

Tell me of change and death I 

Akon. 




ORIGIN OF THE SNOW-DROP. 




O fading flowers in Eden grew, 
Nor autumn's withering spread, 
Among the trees a browner hue, 

To show the leaves were dead ; 
But through the groves and shady dells, 
Waving their bright immortal bells. 
Were amaranths and asphodels. 
Undying in a place that knew 
A golden age the whole year through. 



But when the angels' fiery bands, 

Guarding the eastern gate;. 
Told of a broken law's commands. 

And agonies that came too late ;^ 
With " longing, lingering" wish to stay. 
And many a fond but vain delay. 
That could not wile her grief away. 
Eve wandered aimless o'er a world 
On which the wrath of God was hurled. 
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Then came the spring's capricious smil^ 
And summer sunlight warmed the air. 
And autumn's riches served a while. 

To hide the curse that lingered there^ 
Till o'er the once untroubled sky 
Quicic-driven clouds began to fly. 
And moaning zephyrs ceased to sigh. 
When winter's storms in fiiry burst 
Upon a world indeed accurst. 

And when at last the driving snow, 

A strange, ill-omened sight. 
Came whitening all the plains below. 

To trembling Eve it seemed — affright. 
With shivering cold and terror bowed. 
As if each fleecy vapour cloud 
Were fialling as a snowy shroud 
To form a close enwrapping pall 
For earth's untimeous funeral. 



Then all her faith and gladness fled. 

And nothing left but black despair. 
Eve madly wished she had been dead, 

Or never bom a pilgrim there; 
But, as she wept, an angel bent 
His way adown the firmament. 
And, pn a task of mercy sent. 
He raised her up, and bade her cheer 
Her drooping heart, and banish fear : 
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And catching, as he gently spake, 

A flake of falling snow. 
He breathed on it, and bade it take 

A form, and bud and blow ; 
And, ere the flake had reached the earth. 
Eve smiled upon the beiiuteous birth. 
That seemed, amid the general dearth 
Of living things, a greater prize 
Than all her flowers in Piiradise. 



"This is an earnest, Eve, to thee," 

The glorious angel said 
" That sun and summer soon shall be *, 

And though the leaves seem dead. 
Yet once again the smiling spring, 
With wooing winds shall swiftly bring 
New life to every sleeping thing; 
Until they wake and make the scene 
Look fresh again and gaily green.' 



>* 



The angel's mission being ended. 

Up to heaven he flew. 
But where he first descended. 

And where he bade the earth adieu, 
A ring of snowdrops formed a posy 
Of pallid flowers, whose leaves, unrosy. 
Waved like a winged argosy, — 
Whose climbing masts, above the sea. 
Spread fluttering sail and streamer free. 
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And thus the snowdrop, like the bow 

That spans the cloudy sky. 
Becomes a symbol whence we know 

That brighter days are nigh ; 
That circling seasons, in a race 
That knows no lagging lingering pacp» 
Shall each the other nimbly chasr 
Till Time's departing final day 
Sweep snowdrops and the world away ! 

G. W, 



THE DAISY. 

Trampled under foot, 
The daisy lives, and strikes its little root 
Into the lap of Time; centuries may come 
And pass away into the silent tomb. 
And still the child, hid in the womb of Time, 
Shall smile and pluck them ; when this simple rh3rme 
Shall be forgotten, like a church-jrard stone* 
Or lingering lie, unnoticed and alone. 
When eighteen hundred years, our common date^ 
Grow many thousands in their marching states 
Ay, still the child, with pleasure in his eye. 
Shall cry, the daisy ! — a ^miliar cry — 
And run to pluck it, in the self-same state ; 
And, like a child himself^ when all was new. 
Might smile with wonder, and take notice too; 
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Its little golden bosom filled with snow. 

Might win e'en Eve to stoop adown and show 

Her partner, Adam, in the silken grass. 

The little gem, that smiled where pleasure was. 

And, loving Eve, from Eden followed ill 

And bloomed with sorrow,— and lives smiling still. 

As once in Eden, under Heaven's breath. 

So now on Earth, and on the lap of death. 

It smiles for ever. 

Clare. 




THE FLOWER DIAL. 

WAS a lovely thought to mark the hours, 
As they floated in light away. 
By the opening and the folding flowers. 
That laugh to the summer's day. 

Thus had each moment its own rich hue^ 

And its graceful cup and bell. 
In whose coloured vase might sleep the dew. 

Like a pearl in an ocean shell. 

To such sweet signs might the time have flowed 

In a golden current on. 
Ere from the garden, man's first abode, 

The glorious guests were gone. 
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So might the days have been brightly told*— 
Those days of song and dreams, — 

When shepherds gathered their flocks of old. 
By the blue Arcadian streams. 

So in those isles of delight, that rest 

Far off in a breezeless main. 
Which many a bark, with a weary guest, 

Has sought, but still in vain. 

Yet is not life, in its real flight. 
Marked thus — even thus — on earth 

By the closing of one hope's delight. 
And another's gentle birth? 

Oh ! let us live so that flower by flower. 

Shutting in turn, may leave 

A lingering still for the sunset hour, 

A charm for the shaded eve. 

Hemans. 



THE END. 



A 



